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HE National Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches 
was formed in the year 1865, with the purpose of strengthening the 
churches and societies which should unite in it for more and better 
work for the kingdom of God. These churches accept the religion of 
Jesus, holding, in accordance with his teaching, that practical religion 
is summed up in love to God and love to man. 

The Conference recognizes the fact that its constituency is Congre- 
gational in tradition and polity. Therefore, it declares that nothing in 
this Constitution is to be construed as an authoritative test; and we 
cordially invite to our working fellowship any who, while differing from 
us in belief, are in general sympathy with our spirit and our practical 
aims. [Preamble to the Constitution unanimously adopted in 1894.] 


Editorial. 


OTING for an American citizen is the sign of his 
power and the instrument of it. It is a privilege 
given in like degree to no other citizen upon the face 
of the earth. Sometimes the power given to an in- 
dividual voter in a contested campaign is so great 

that even the government of the country may depend upon 
his single vote; and yet the act of voting is so trivial an 
event that its full meaning is seldom defined in the mind of 
the voter. They who buy and they who sell votes deal un- 
lawfully with the most precious commodity of which any one 
can make merchandise. Sometimes thoughtlessly and some- 
times with guilty intent, men sell their votes and become 
traitors to their country; while they who buy them and sell 
them become worse than traitors, for they incite to treason 
and increase the number of traitors. By his vote the citizen 
has direct access to the machinery of government, and can 
make or mar, help or hinder, according to the slip of paper 
he drops into the ballot box or the mark he makes in the 
polling booth. 
ae 


THE death of Charles Dudley Warner removes from Ameri- 
can life a cheerful, wholesome, and attractive personality. 
In the world of letters he was a steadfast lover of the best 
things, and did his part both as an author and a citizen to 
create and illustrate them. He has been severely criticised 
for his frank remarks about the future of the colored races. 
But it was characteristic that his last walk was taken to visit 
a colored man in whom he was encouraging a taste for read- 
ing the history of his race. The books he has written, the 
editorial and other literary work he has done, and the many 
enterprises he has helped on their way to success have shown 
always the high aim of one who sought to find the truth, and 
state it in beautiful forms. Few men have been more con- 
sistently and helpfully faithful to nobler ideals of character 
and conduct. Like the late George W. Curtis, he was a liter- 
ary man, and he was something more. He was distinctly a 
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force to be reckoned with in all public affairs, and one that 
could be counted upon as controlled by the desire to do right, 
—to make the Golden Rule effective in business and poli- 
tics. 

at 


THE Congregationalist is too modest in the statement it 
makes concerning the names inscribed in the Hall of Fame. 
It says, “The two representatives of early Congregational 
polity, the Trinitarian and Unitarian, have between them con- 
tributed Webster, Emerson, Longfellow, Edwards, Morse, 
Peabody, Hawthorne, Mann, Beecher, Story, Adams, Chan- 
ning, and Gray to this roll of honor.” Of these thirteen 
names the Unitarian branch contributed seven,— Emerson, 
Longfellow, Hawthorne, Mann, Story, Adams, and Chan- 
ning. In addition to these we may mention, among those 
whose names appear in the roll of fame, Peter Cooper, John 
Marshall, Thomas Jefferson, and Benjamin Franklin, who 
joined a Unitarian church in London. Probably other 
names might be added from the Orthodox side of the house. 


ae 


Joun Taytor Gitman Nicuots, D.D., died last week in 
Cambridge, Mass. The simple record of his life is that he 
was born April 24, 1817, and that fifty-seven years ago he 
was ordained and settled as minister of the Unitarian church 
in Saco, Me. He had no other parish, serving this one for 
forty-five years and remaining pastor emeritus until his death. 
First of all, he was a New England pastor of the old- 
fashioned type; father, brother, helper, and friend to every 
one who came within the range of his ministry. Such an 
example furnishes a basis for the argument in favor of the 
settlement of a minister for life. In no other way is an im- 
pression made so deep and, lasting in the life of a commu- 
nity. Hundreds of men and women now look back to his 
wise teaching and his spotless life, and give him credit for 
that which has come to be the best and the strongest in- 
fluence in their lives. Dr. Crothers has commemorated his 
virtues and example, and connected them with the memory 
of Dr. Everett, in the sermon elsewhere printed this week. 
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Rey. BRADLEY GILMAN, who reviews the new biography 
of Martineau in this number of the Christian Register, rec- 
ommended it not only to members of the clerical profession, 
but to intelligent, thoughtful laymen as well. In a para- 
graph, accidentally omitted from the article, he says: ‘‘ There 
has probably never been a period of time since the polemic 
first three centuries of the Christian era when laymen have 
been as deeply interested in vital theological matters as they 
now are. In those days it was some finely-spun discussion 
upon one or another heresy: to-day it is the problem of God 
or Duty or Immortality. And many laymen, after reading 
Tyndall and Huxley, feel qualified to solve these problems, 
and in the negative. The corrective, the honest balance for 
such a course of reading, is the study of James Martineau’s 
thought. His philosophy, as succinctly stated in Mr. Jack- 
son’s volume, shines like an illuminating flame amid the ma- 
terialistic doubt and spiritual darkness of this latter end of 
the nineteenth century.” 

st 


WHEN Mrs. Julia Ward Howe attended in Faneuil Hall 
a meeting of Greeks doing honor to the officers of the first 
Greek warship to visit our shores, it was inevitable that at 
some time during the evening she would become the centre 
of observation. The name of Dr. Howe is as familiar to a 
modern Greek as Lafayette is to an American, and for a 
similar reason. Sitting on the floor of the house, her pres- 
ence was noted by Mr. Telemaque Timayenas, who spoke her 
name. Instantly the Greek officers sprang to their feet, 
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Howe made a brief address, ending with a sentence in Greek 
“I wish for the liberty of the Hellenic race.” Again the 
audience applauded, while Captain Coundouriotis, comman- 
der of the Navarchos Miaoulis, offered his arm, and es- 
corted Mrs. Howe to her seat, all the people standing. In 
her eighty-first year Mrs. Howe, while living in the hearts 
of the American people, seems almost to be a part of ancient 
history. 


Charles Carroll Everett. 


It would be easy to write a notice of Dr. Everett, dean 
of Harvard Divinity School and Bussey Professor of 
Theology, if one could think of all the qualities and at- 
tainments which the dean and teacher ought to have, and 
write them down in order. In only one important respect 
was he wanting. During the more than thirty years of his 
service in Cambridge he probably never knew what it was 
to have a day of perfect health. Indeed, he had physical 
ailments enough to disqualify two or three ordinary men. 
His eyes were not strong, in later years he had but’ 
one, and in many ways he felt in the flesh the thorn of 
physical incapacity. But, because he went steadily on his 
way with unfaltering will and imperturbable good humor, 
the weakness of his body became serenity of mind and~ 
strength of spirit. “Moreover, this physical limitation caused 
him to say of his owh proper work, “This one thing will I 
do” Unhasting, unresting, he went on his way, making 
each year a deeper impression as a thinker, a teacher, a man 
of inclusive thought and broad sympathies. 

In his office he was simple, modest, unconventional, and. 
affectionate, but withal dignified and influential He did 
not govern so much as he controlled. He did not assert 
his will so much as to manifest his power. That which he 
thought it right to do, and to have others do (within the 
range of his official authority), he made others regard as 
something which was right and wise for them to do, some- 
thing which he ought to wish to do and to have done. 

After graduation at Bowdoin College he studied for three 
years in Germany, then returned to be librarian of the 
college and teacher of modern languages. It is one of the 
traditions of the prehistoric days “before the war” that for 
his heresy the professor's chair was made untenable for 
him. With characteristic good humor he made the obstacle 
thrown in his way a stepping-stone, and not a stumbling- 
block. He took a course of study, was graduated at the 
Harvard Divinity School and then served the Unitarian 
church in Bangor for ten years. Returning to Cambridge, © 
he became first professor and then dean of the faculty of © 
the Divinity School. For his work his scholarship’ was 
ample. 

He was easily at. home among the great thinkers of the 
age. He knew their thoughts and was able to weigh’ and 
measure them. Compared with Parker and Martineau,.- 
whose works and ways we notice this week, Dr. Eyerett 
lacked some of the peculiar traits which make a personality 
attract the attention of the public; but in fundamental 
qualities he was inferior to neither of them. In accuracy of. 
scholarship he surpassed Parker, and in breadth of sympathy — 
he exceeded Martineau. 

As a philosopher, he had the advantage, as compared with 
these two, of having understood and sympathized with that” 
which was best in the work of Darwin and Spencer as 
Parker did not and as Martineau could not. Without drag- 
ging religion down to the level of physical science and sub- 
jecting it to the tests of physiological psychology, he knew ~ 
how to use all the results of modern discovery. When he™ 
and Dr. John Fiske spoke one evening at a national’ con- 
ference in Washington, Fiske set up a granite pedestal, 
solid and hewn to the line, then Dr. Everett erected upon it 


while the audience applauded. Called to the platform, Mrs. a marble statue. Fiske gave us the liberal thoushhasndg 
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t the liberal faith. As we write and recall his words 
time, the thrill of assent repeats itself. We hear 
his quiet tones his spirit asserting itself with com- 
nding power when he said: “ There are scenes in nature, 
> are moments in human life, in the presence of which 
alone seems possible. There is the great movement 
lich the history of the world presents, to which faith 
offers the proper climax. But, with all such help and such 
inspiration, faith remains faith. Though she may climb to 
the loftiest mountain summit, she reaches at last a point 
where she must spread her wings and soar. Such faith is 
not faith in an ingenious scheme, but in the eternal verities.” 
As a theologian, he was unsurpassed in America. We 
count it no exaggeration to say that taking into account all 
the qualities and attainments which go to the making of a 
theologian of the first class, he had no equal. No thought 
of God can be adequate, and no statement can be final; but 
that which made him great among his fellows was the 
elevation of his own thought, the purity of his sentiment, 
and his freedom from artificial limitations, whether tradi- 
tional or scientific, combined with a rare insight into the 
thoughts of other men, and into the meaning of. creeds alien 
or inferior to his own. During the term of his service as a 
‘teacher of theology, there have been many strange ebbings 
and flowings of the tides of condemnation and sympathy for 
ancient Oriental religions. During this time, has any other 
Man to the same extent understood and sympathized with 
every Other form of faith in the world, as if he had none of 
his own, while at the same time, he thought and felt and 
lived within the temple of his own faith as if there were no 
other ? 
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Lessons of Autumn. 


_ “And so from hour to hour we ripe and ripe,” was the 
burden of the fool’s song in “ As You Like It.” We need not 
add the sad sequel: it will suggest itself to every mind. If 
ripeness would remain perfect and whole without the melan- 
choly addenda of decay, autumn would lose its pathetic 
Suggestiveness. But decay is only in the accessories, the 
trimmings, so to speak, of Nature’s garments. The living 
‘principle always remains full, flowing, replete with energy 
and life. 
We call winter dead, but it is a false assumption. Never 
_are the planet’s forces in livelier interchange, more strenuous 
inaction. The fairest summer leaves with it a sense of dis- 
appointment. The old cry of “ The summer is ended and my 
soul is not saved,” is capable of new interpretations. The 
time has been so opulent in opportunities for enjoyment, in 
rich experience, in new and thrilling sensations, the feeling 
comes when it has flown that possession brought with it a 
smaller harvest than we had dreamed or hoped. 
_ We have actually spent on trivial things and unfruitful em- 
ployments and pleasures time we meant to have given to the 
Tarest experiences, to hours when meteors shoot and planets 
tise like suns on warm midnights, when the nocturnal birds 
y their sweetest strains and strange plants open and 
their richest perfumes. There is the unsatisfied 
ling that we have lived many summers, and yet know 
- Summer in its completeness. We have not tracked her 
her recesses or learned her precious delights. It has 
a surface knowledge that has come with the great 
and bodily lassitude. When summer opens with June 
s and rose flushes, “It will be long,’’ we say. ‘‘ We 
have ample time to learn more, to feel more, to enjoy 
of nature’s untamed moods in places haunted by the 
ve gods. We will get deeper and higher into the 
ains. We will track farther through wild and fascinat- 
ns. We will scent odors of pine and hemlock, and 
music of wildest leaping brooks and waterfalls. 
shall for once be sated and satisfied with summer. 
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Nature shall be our dear, delightful companion; and we will. 
get very close to her heart.” 

But, alas! inertia interferes with these dreams. We sleep 
and feed too much. We squander the holy hours on trifles. 
Nature’s pageant is afar. It requires energy and exertion 
to enjoy. The commonplace, easy, well-worn path is near 
and convenient. So the great inspirational moments go by 
unimproved. Fatigue, the weight of the body, have inter- 
vened. An arm-chair, a hammock, has put the distant, 
beckoning beauty to flight. Our hearts burned within us 
once: now they beat with the even stroke of middle life. 
We have lived this past summer just as we have lived so 
many other summers, The ideal is no nearer attainment. 
We have climbed no more mountains, seen no more sun- 
rises, waded no more streams. Prudence has prevailed. 
We have been careful of drafts, afraid of wetting our feet 
and catching cold. We have taken our ease, and lost the 
thrill and rapture of a great experience. The elixir has not 
come to our lips. We have only dreamed of it in bed or 
sitting by the fire on a chilly evening. Another summer has 
gone by, just the average, no better, if no worse; and now 
yellow leaves are spinning down in the still October air. 

It is the same in youth. We say, Youth is so long. We 
will live to the uttermost. There will be time for every 
noble, every holy experience. What boundless reserves of 
love, what profound and impassioned pursuit of truth, still lie 
before us! What opportunities for serving God and man! 
How the nature will open and flower under the rich glow of 
culture! We will make a new measure for manhood, for 
womanhood. Yes, there will be time to taste so much, to 
live so much that is high and good and enriching and en- 
larging to the nature. We feel our days thronging before 
us. They stir the blood like a trumpet-call. We will be 
free in this noble estate wherewith God has endowed us. | 
We will grow all round in beautiful harmony and propor- 
tion, not lop-sided and out of plumb. Everything invites,— 
all the mountain tops of intelligence, all the deep streams of 
poetry and art. The eye paints a thousand pictures, the ear 
drinks fairy music. We hear 


“The horns of Elfland faintly blowing” 


from every dell. 

Youth is so long, we say; but it isso short in passing. Its 
gold can be squandered in a year. All its dreams can be 
flattened into ennui and commonplace in so short a time that 
it seems only a little mad play of one mad night. A little 
sloth, a little stupid sleep, a period of squandering and waste, 
and low thoughts, aims, and animal indulgence, and to our 
astonishment we awake middle-aged, gray in heart and hope, 
bereft of aspiration and purpose and faith, our enthusiasms 
dead within us,— a settled, stolid being, a creature of whim, 
caprice, and habit, halt and lame perhaps in mind and body ; 
no young vigor or purpose left, only the memory of something 
that once roused, and fired and animated our being. 

Here is the rainy autumn come too soon. Yellow-brown 
leaves fly fitfully through the air, the wind moans, the clouds 
are heavy, trailing their gray banners over the hills. Sullen” 
rain is falling, and the sky is shadowed. Where is that 
golden and rose-tinted youth that seemed so long, an endless 
procession of privileges, of glowing invitations to noble 
living, to expansion, to high emprise in the soul’s struggle 
for victory? Alas! it was a brief flash and gleam of splendor ; 
and we took not advantage of it to really live. We yielded 
first to our sensations and grosser passions, thinking the 
higher life would wait on our convenience; but when we 
were ready, if ever we were, the angel of the ideal had flown 
back to heaven. 

But the autumn may be golden—as the fool sang, may 
ripe and ripe— without the sorry semblance of doddering 
decay, until winter comes clear and cold to lay the world in 
its white cerements. Ah! happy those who have not to 
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regret the whole of summer, to count it a loss on the wrong 
side of the ledger, who can space life with golden squares 
and still, serene hours, as the yellow leaves come whirling 
downward; who have gathered not alone rue and cypress 
and henbane and nightshade on the passage, but have filled 
the windows with living roses and myrtle. 

God grant there has been fruitfulness enough for winter’s 
store, that head and heart are sound, and the hopes and loves 
and delights that were born with us unperverted — that shone 
golden in the morning ray — be still with us in the gray of 
evening, touched by softer immortal colors, purified by tears, 
by loss, by pain and disappointment, but holier, better in 
tried and chastened endurance than when they glittered with 
auroral fires. The ephemera of nature and soul must fall; 
but God grant there be no stagnant black pool of bitterness 
and disillusion, of atheism of heart and materialism of life, 
where the hopes and dreams of summer rot like leaves in a 
fetid pond, and the sad blasts sing requiems over all that is 
noblest and best in human nature. 


How to Vote. 


When Dr. Codman was minister of the First Church in 
Dorchester, he preached, we have been told, a sermon of 
vague political generalities just before a Presidential elec- 
tion, and in conclusion said, “It would be highly improper 
for me to advise you as to the manner in which you should 
cast your votes; but I shall do my duty to my country and 
my God by casting my vote for Henry Clay.” We cannot 
vouch for the general or particular truth of this story; but 
we make haste to say that the intention of this editorial is 
not to advise our readers that they should vote for one 
candidate or another, but how to vote as all good men and 
all good citizens should. 

First, intelligently. And this means that they should not 
vote for any candidate without a sincere attempt to under- 
stand the nature of his claims upon their adhesion to his 
side. It has been estimated that more than fifteen million 
votes will be cast for the several candidates. It is discour- 
aging to think how small a proportion of these will be cast 
intelligently. For it is not as if there were such a short 
cut to intelligent voting as many persons think. They re- 
gard it in this way: Such or such a particular way of voting 
is intelligent: therefore, to vote this way is to vote intelli- 
gently. But John Milton said that a man may be “a here- 
tic in the truth” if he holds it without good and sufficient 
reason ; and it is equally true that a man may support that 
course in politics which is the most intelligent of the several 
courses inviting the suffrages of the community, and not 
act intelligently in his own person. Have we not known 
men supporting the intelligent and sound political doctrine 
with less intelligence than that of those supporting the polit- 
ical vagary? There can be no intelligence where men do 
not think, where men do not hear the other side. And 
how large a proportion of the great body of our voters do 
this? They read and hear one side, and that only. They 
read their partisan newspaper, and they blindly follow that. 
If it prints the opposing candidate, the chances are they 
will pass him by upon the other side, as the priest and Levite 
did the man who went down from Jerusalem to Jericho. It 
is much easier to proceed in this fashion than to read both 
sides, and endeavor to strike a balance of the opposing 
views. But, if we are going to vote intelligently, we must do 
this. 

Second, we must vote independently. That is the true 
conception of political action which regards a political party 
as a railway train which takes a man whither he desires to 
go and whither he ought to go,— so far and no farther. It is 
a profound mistake to suppose that political independency 
is attainable only by a few hundreds or thousands of people 
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who are with neither party. A man need not be any less an 
independent because he habitually acts or votes with one 
party or another. All that is necessary to make a man an 
independent is for him to think and act upon the basis of 
his own intelligence and sense of right. Moreover, there are 
degrees of independency; and, if a man is thoroughly con- 
vinced that one party or the other is generally trustworthy 
and so cleaves to that, he is, if not so independent as the 
man who makes a fresh judgment of the party every time, still 
independent in no mean degree. It is the man who cleaves 
to either party simply because it is 47s party who lacks in- 
dependence altogether and who lacks political morality. 
Not long ago we came upon this gem of political wisdom: 
‘The man who is too honest to vote with his own party will 
probably be found stealing something before long.” It is 
hard to say whether that is more immoral or absurd. Is it 
not the legitimate object of a political campaign to bring men 
over from one side to the other? If the Republican thinks 
he adds a traitor to his party every time he captures a 
Democrat, or the Democrat thinks he captures a rascal every 
time he wins a Republican, they should both soon rest 
from their labors. It is a poor rule that doesn’t work both 
ways. 

Third, a man must vote philosophically ; that is, in the 
spirit of the Irishman who said, “ My pig doesn’t weigh so 
much as I expected: I always thought it wouldn’t.” He 
must be prepared for disappointment, and resolved to bear it 
with an equable mind and a courageous heart. To this end 
he must discount a good deal of the scare-talk that is so 
common, during the campaign, on either side. This is part 
of the campaign machinery; and we can easily imagine a 
brace of opposing managers having a good laugh over it, 
like the Roman augurs over the ominous entrails of a hen. 
We shall not quite go to destruction in any event. If we 
make a mistake, we shall find it out, soon or late, and cor- 
rect it. If we are defeated, we must not let defeat imbitter 
us. We must treat our friends of the opposition as kindly 
after the defeat as before, when we expected victory. Our 
friend’s character is not affected by the failure of our hopes. 
If we thought well of him before the election, in spite of his 
objectionable opinions, we should think as well of him the 
day after and treat him as handsomely as if we were our- 
selves on top. ‘This is not a counsel of perfection; and yet, 
possibly, some of us have fallen short of it at one time or 
another. 


Current Copics. 


THE death of the Hon. John Sherman, formerly Secretary 
of the Treasury and later Secretary of State, produced a 
tangible pang of regret in Washington and throughout the 
country. The venerable statesman whose public activities 
covered a period of half a century, and who took a promi- 
nent part in the discussion and solution of problems with 
which the present generation is not even historically famil- 
iar, had been in poor health for over a year. He passed 
away at his home in Washington last Monday morning at 
6.45 o’clock, of brain exhaustion. Immediately upon being 
officially notified of the death of his former Secretary of 
State, President McKinley issued a proclamation to the 
American people, voicing the general sense of bereavement 
and loss, and ordering that outward cognizance of the pass- 
ing away of the aged statesman be taken by the Executive 
Department of the government at home and abroad. On 
Wednesday the body of Mr. Sherman was taken to his 
former home at Mansfield, Ohio; and the public funeral on 
Thursday was attended by the President and a part of his — 
cabinet. During the closing months of his life, Mr. Sher- 
man took an active interest in the political problems that 
confront his country, and repeatedly gave public utterance 


advice touching the issues of the day. His connection 
h the active work of politics, however, closed with his 
resignation from Mr. McKinley’s cabinet. Since that time 
43 ‘r. Sherman has been vainly endeavoring to find relief from 
, variety of ailments incident to old age, and resulting di- 
rectly from the uninterrupted activities of a long and pecu- 
liarly useful life. 
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THE welcome that Tammany and the Democracy of New 
York gave to Col. W. J. Bryan and to Adlai E. Stevenson 
last week has been the occasion of much comment in both 
Republican and Democratic organs. The latter have seen 
in the warmth and the enthusiasm of the reception to Mr. 
‘Bryan in the metropolis of the East an indication of the 
‘popularity of the Democratic candidate for the Presidency 
‘in this part of the country. ‘The Republican critics of Mr. 
Bryan, on the other hand, have found several reasons why 
the circumstances of Mr. Bryan’s visit to New York should 
be construed into a powerful argument against his election 
to the Presidency. Throughout Mr. Bryan’s sojourn in New 
York, Richard Croker, the boss of Tammany Hall, was con- 
spicuously his companion. Mr. Croker was the presiding 
spirit at the great mass meeting in Madison Square Garden, 
and throughout the triumphal tour of the Presidential candi- 
date through the streets and other public places of the me- 
tropolis the roars of applause that arose at almost every 
point in the line of progress were addressed partly to Mr. 
Bryan and partly to Mr. Croker. Both Democrats and Re- 
publicans agree that Mr. Bryan’s visit to the place where 
Wall Street is geographically located was one of the most 
notable and picturesque events of the campaign, and that 
the display of loyalty with which Tammany received the 
chief of the national Democracy left nothing to be desired 
by managers of the party. Tammany promises, furthermore, 
to support Mr. Bryan with no less eagerness at the polls on 
election day. 
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THE strike in the anthracite coal region of Pennsylvania, 
which has well-nigh put a stop to production in the territory 
affected by the struggle, came very near to immediate settle- 
ment at the end of last week, when the Reading and Lehigh 
companies announced their willingness to pay the advance of 
10 per cent. which had been demanded by the strikers as a 
primary basis of settlement. Fresh complications arose, 
however, when an attempt was made to fix the time for the 
duration of the proposed new agreement. The aspect of 
affairs again began to appear somewhat discouraging for a 
speedy termination of the contest. The price at which 
powder is to be furnished to operatives under the new agree- 
ment furnished ground for fresh contention. The result 
of the unexpected complications was that the strike was not 
officially declared at an end last Monday,— a prediction which 
had been confidently made by the operators last week. The 
emia indications are, however, that the great mine strike 
} 1900 will soon be at an end. It is understood that the 
Aighest political influences have been at work in an endeavor 
to secure an early cessation of hostilities. Senator Hanna, 
‘the chairman of the Republican National Committee, has held 
conferences with the principal mine owners, and has urged 
m to make a strong effort to resume operations on the 
basis of an adjustment of the wages of their employees. It 
Beemicrstood that Mr. Hanna heard both sides to the con- 
wersy, and that he informed the operatives that he had 
been convinced of the justice of their course,and assured 
m that he would urge the operators to grant their reason- 
demands. Mr. Hanna evidently acted in accordance 
h his promise, for the operators suddenly revised their 
r position of an utter unwillingness to consider the 
ms of settlement that were offered by the strikers. 
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Tue State department has expressed its unqualified ap- 
proval of the new Anglo-German agreement for the main- 
tenance of the open door in China, and which incident- 
ally aims to secure the territorial integrity of the Chinese 
empire. Mr. Hay, Secretary of State, was quoted as saying 
that the agreement covers exactly the points that were within 
the scope of the circular that was sent out recently by the 
State department, requesting that the various powers inter- 
ested in the Far Eastern problem place their formal approval 
upon the principle of the “open door” in China, and place 
themselves morally on record for the observance of this 
principle. Mr. Hay therefore argued that without doubt the 
United States would adhere warmly to the terms of the 
Anglo-German agreement. The fact is that the scope of the 
new agreement does not differ in any essential detail from 
that of the American circular to the powers. Its peculiar 
importance is due not so much to the end which it aims to 
secure as to the moment in history when it has been an- 
nounced,— a moment in which it had become apparent that 
at least one of the powers that has figured very prominently 
in the international attempt to reorganize the Chinese em- 
pire had given some plain indications of purposes other than 
humanitarian, and had declared to the world that it con- 
sidered the joint purpose accomplished in the Far East, and 
was prepared to assume the right of separate action in the 
premises. ‘The existence of the Anglo-German agreement 
was Officially made known directly after this announcement 
of its attitude by the Russian government. It may be that 
the conjunction in point of time was an accidental one, but 
the opposite view is very generally taken by the Continental 
observers of current events. 

ae 


Tue Continental diplomats were treated to a sensation of 
the first magnitude when it was announced in London at 
the end of last week that Germany and England had signed 
an agreement asserting their loyalty to the “open door” in 
China, and announcing their determination (if the agreement 
is read between the lines) to maintain the territorial integrity 
of the Chinese empire. The agreement probably lay upon 
the tables of the foreign offices in London and Berlin for 
months before its announcement, and probably formed the 
basis of the respective policies of Great Britain and Germany 
in the Chinese embroilment. In England the agreement is 
regarded as a distinct success for the Marquis of Salisbury, 
who, it will be remembered, made the earliest official decla- 
ration in support of the principle of the “open door.” 
That principle, historically considered, is a product primarily 
of the British foreign office. The United States, bound to 
such a policy by principle, gave its early assent to the 
doctrine enunciated by the British minister of foreign affairs. 
It was perfectly natural for Germany to coincide in the 
Anglo-American view of the situation in China, inasmuch 
as the German interests in the Far East are almost identical 
with those of Great Britain and the United States. German 
statesmen have realized constantly that, wherever an open 
market is afforded for English and American commercial en- 
terprise, the German trader cannot fail to enjoy opportunities 
equal to those that fall to his English-speaking competitors. 
By its formal adherence to the “open door,’’ Germany has 
announced that her territorial interests in China are of 
secondary importance. 

vt 


Bur the Anglo-German agreement is of much greater 
significance in its general import than its direct bearing 
upon the situation in China would imply. The successful 
negotiation of this agreement indicates that some more or 
less definite understanding exists between the foreign offices 
at London and Berlin with respect to the general European 
policy of Great Britain and Germany. It will be remem- 
bered that in several critical periods in the history of Eng- 
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land during the past half-decade the weight of German 
influence has been cast in favor of the British side in the 
controversy. This closeness of relation between London 
and Berlin has been so conspicuous of late as to give rise to 
a generally accepted dictum among diplomats that England 
and Germany are secretly in alliance for the maintenance of 
existing conditions in Europe. Englishmen have become 
weary of their “splendid isolation” for a few years past, 
and the hue-and-cry of British statesmen and publicists of 
a certain school has been for a foreign alliance that would 
place England in a better position to cope with Russian 
aggression or at least to furnish the British empire with a 
background of defensive strength. The Marquis of Salis- 
bury, whatever estimate be made of his general foreign 
policy, has not been slow to realize the fact that, surrounded 
as she is by jealous foes, who touch the territories of the 
empire at far-lying points, Great Britain needs a moral force 
to add to the defensive power of the thin ring of khaki-and- 
steel that is guarding the boundaries of a dominion upon 
which the sun never sets, and upon which the eyes of envy 
are forever directed from every point of the compass. 


¢ 


Brevities. 


Put the best things first in every department of the work 
of the churches, and see what comes of it. 


_ While “liberal” views of religion are often contemned, 
views of human nature and its destiny are becoming popular. 


The American Board will not, and evidently ought not, 
to hold its hand because misfortune has befallen its mission- 
aries. 


It is a happy circumstance in American history that for a 
place in the Hall of Fame every vote should be cast for 
George Washington. 


The Hackley School has begun a new year with full 
ranks. Applications are still coming from boys who can- 
not be accommodated for lack of money to carry out the 
plans of the trustees. 


Dr. Everett had consented to speak at the Ministers’ In- 
stitute, but because of the warnings that preceded his death 
cancelled his engagement. Davidson and Everett were two 
weighty names to drop from the programme. 


Many years ago Mr. Everett, a Unitarian minister in 
Bangor, came to the Berry Street Conference in Boston to 
address the ministers. Dr. Bellows hailed him as “ the star 
in the East,” and from that time he was well known and 
influential. 


Spectacular science astonishes the multitude, and wins 
their money, The philosopher patiently studies the laws of 
nature, and modestly announces his discoveries. Then the 
scientific prestidigitateur goes into partnership with the 
promoter. Soon after “the public’? acquires some new 
stocks and some experience. 


Last Sunday afternoon Dr. Horatio Stebbins of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., received by telegraph a message from San 
Francisco. “The First Unitarian Society, in congregation 
assembled celebrating its fiftieth anniversary, sends greeting 
and best wishes to its beloved minister emeritus and his fam- 
ily.” Signed Bradford Leavitt, Frank J. Symmes. 


We call the especial attention of the ministers and churches 
in the South and West to our department of “ Church News.” 
Will they not furnish us with brief records of the events 
which are most important to them? There is no means of 
intercommunication between our churches so effective as 
our paper, because by no other agency are so many reached. 
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By holding our scattered churches closely together in sym- 


pathetic relations, we strengthen our cause everywhere, and 
help, also, to reduce sectional prejudices in the republic. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Tracts of C. K. Whipple. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

The late Charles K. Whipple, who recently died at the age 
of ninety-one, and who was a contributor to the Christian 
Register, as well as several more radical publications, on 
theological, reformatory, and humanitarian subjects, left for 
my disposal a considerable quantity of his tracts on those 
subjects, mostly small leaflets. They bear the mark of con- 
troversies of from twenty to fifty years ago, a few of them 
being of permanent interest, but the greater part of value 
only as memorials of those years of earnest disputation. 

A set of them, as nearly perfect as possible, or those 
which pertain to any particular class of subjects, will be sent, 
for the cost of mailing, to any person or library that will 
make application to me by letter. 

SAMUEL C. BEANE. 

NEWBURYPORT, Mass. 


Dr. Everett and the “New World.” 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


The death of Dr. Everett will be keenly felt by all who 
knew him or have come under his influence, as a great loss 
to the religious world. If any one of the spiritual industries 
to which his great life was devoted may fittingly be singled 
out, I should like to mention the Vew World, of the editorial 
board of which he was the chairman. All who knew him know 
how near this noble review was to his heart, how high an 
estimate he put upon it as a medium for the liberal interpre- 
tation of Religion, Ethics, and Theology, and how earnestly 
he wrought for it, assuming in the feeble health of his last 
days, along with Dr. Toy, the managing editorship of the 


two latest numbers during Prof. Gilman’s absence abroad. 


Permit me to suggest, as a fitting memorial to Dr. Everett, 
the endowment of the /Vew World by some one or more of 
the many who would be glad to do honor to this great and 
good man, so that this review, which during the nine years 
of its existence has done so much to promote the advance- 
ment of liberal ideas, may be continued financially un- 


trammelled. ORELLO CONE, 
Of the Editorial Board of the“ New World.” 


Robert Louis Stevenson’s Prayer. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 
The prayer of Stevenson, as quoted by Mr. Fairfield in 
the Register of October 11, is in several important respects 
an inaccurate transcription. Stevenson, of all men, deserves 
to be correctly quoted; and therefore I venture to send the 
enclosed copy of his last prayer, for the use of your readers. 
‘*We beseech Thee, Lord, to behold us with favor, folk 
of many families and nations gathered together in the peace 
of this roof, weak men and women subsisting under the 
covert of Thy patience. Be patient still; suffer us yet 
awhile longer ; — with our broken purposes of good, with our 
idle endeavors against evil, suffer us awhile longer to 
endure, and (if it may be) help us to do better. Bless to 
us our extraordinary mercies; if the day comes when they 
must be taken, brace us to play the man under afflicti 
Be with our friends, be with ourselves. Go with each 
us to rest; if any awake, temper to them the dark hours o 


atching ; and, when the day returns, return to us, our sun 
and comforter, and call us up with morning faces and with 
orning hearts — eager to labor — eager to be happy, if hap- 
piness be our portion — and, if the day be marked for sorrow, 
We thank Thee and praise Thee; and, 
in the words of Him to whom this day is sacred, close our 
co Ukition.” (Thistle edition, vol. xxii, p. 596, and vol. xxiv. 
Joun W. Day. 


rong to endure it. 


P For the Christian Register. 


The Victors. 


BY REV. EDWARD F. HAYWARD. 


Beneath the pain and trouble, Lord, 

. Beneath the blighting failure, runs . 
“ A rising undertone, the word > 

fiw Of those who triumph, dauntless ones. 


It loudest sounds when, faint and low, 
% We wait death, fallen by the way. 
ait Hushed is it when the trumpets blow, 
al And life troops by us blithe and gay. 


Yet, ever waking, sounds the note. 
ites Increasing, masterful, we hear, 

P - Mingling with those of times remote, 
, The voices of the victors near. 


Who are they crying in the night ? 
From what far country do they come? 

And. by what magic do they fight, 
Unsilenced, while the rest are dumb ? 


* @ 


bo Earth’s sorrows have not passed them by, 
Time has not spared them; yet the years, 

That every human stronghold try, 

~ : Have left no mark of toil and tears. 


S 
ae 


How have they, cheerful, suffered lack ? 

How bore the weight of answered prayers? 
And from earth’s pillory and rack 

How comes this heavenly strain of theirs ? 


Say not alone by thee they’ve met 

epi. kr. ‘The varied ills, the wounds, the strife : 
‘Fa Thine is the strength of battle, yet 
Bn. We make our own the gift of life. 


5 Ah! from our prayerful tribute save 
$s Some remnant of our pride of race ; 
Their choice was in the act, they gave 

That which lent value to thy grace. 


To them, to thee, a common praise! 
Ah, voices cheering, brave and true, 

ry Ours is the need of battling days, 

a Not ours the victory save for you, 


The Institutional Church. 


BY REV. WILLIAM W. PECK. 


3b i 
. After reading Mr. Seaver’s article on the « Institutional 
Bebnrch ” in the Register of the 11th, I confess to an in- 
: feased confusion of judgment as to the problem of church 
ie k adequate to modern requirements. 
dai The tendency to drift in the particulars of social activities 
and to permit recreation to make religious organization a 
dmaid cannot be too strongly condemned. The failure of 
ranized religion to utilize the instruments of the man social 
trying its message to the regions of life long abandoned 
e claims of mere secularity lies close to the causes ex- 
ing the indifference of the many to the commanding 
s of the few. All agree with Mr. Seaver that “to 
‘the social ends of the church more conspicuous than 
eligious is surely a fatal mistake.” Does the danger 
. the employment of social exercises as a means 
ous ends? That “the church should be an open 
0} r accomplishment rather than enjoyment, for labor 


a aa a 
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and sacrifice rather than attainment,” is the statement of an 
ideal toward which we strive, questioning the best ways to 
reach this goal. - 

It is precisely this principle that animates the efforts of the 
The past is rich in 
the demonstrated futility of the old methods of preaching, 
prayer-meetings and fugitive religious instruction masquer- 
ading as schools. We cherish our inherited veneration for 
the pulpit, and yearn for the full employment of the possi- 
bilities of the Sunday-school, and are obliged to confess 
that the church occupies a secondary place in the interests ° 
of man. 

We are greeted on every side by signs of the increasing 
interest in essential religion and the multitudinous organiza- 
tions springing to life to be used as instruments by which 
this power gives visible proofs of its worth to society. 
Many of these openly claim the field with the Church, and 
defy comparison of fruits, evidence of the faith held. Even 
the demagogue and the political trickster appeal with serene 
confidence to the religious and moral instincts of their fol- 
lowers, and certify by indubitable proofs their own faith in 
practical charity, though they be unversed in theological 
science. 

There has been another and fatal selfishness of which we 
of the liberal faith have been guilty in the face of our 
boasted “love to God and love to man.” What Church has 
led her followers into pastures more green with luxuriant 
thought or by waters more quiet with the deepest emotions? 
We have taken our heritage, and, instead of organizing 
thought into action, we have fought in the warfare of life, 
as guerillas; and the many victories thus won have been 
dissipated, because the world has failed to understand that 
the inspiration and the weapons of these chivalrous individ- 
uals were found in the Church. 

Think of the secret societies that no man can number and 
with a membership like the sands of the sea, the charitable 
organizations, the philanthropies, the culture clubs, all ap- 
parently beyond the pale of the Church and, in the minds of 
many, antagonized by the Church, and one beholds the 
confirmation of one’s confidence in the responsiveness of 
man to the religion of acts, when the thought and formal 
statements lying back of these deeds are mysteries and, 
therefore, powerless to command their adherence. The “ In- 
stitutional Church”? proposes to capture the pervasive relig- 
ious life, and to make the Church a more effective agency 
for its cultivation. It strives to rout the selfishness that 
revels in the beauty and felicity of religious thought and 
expression by placing upon the accepters of that truth duties 
looking to the incarnation of thought in deed. We have 
had the greatest power to move men that history discloses. 
Shall this power flow out upon society through narrow con- 
duits or by broad channels equal to the increased demand 
of modern life? Shall the organized religious life be con- 
tent with the ministration of one day or so multiply its op- 
portunities of service that each of the seven days will be rich 
with invitations to do for and be of the truth? 

We have added the kitchen and the stage, the organ, 
operatic choir, orchestra, and a varied host of societies, and 
then let them drift. What is now dreamed of as possible is 
to inspire organization with the spirit of consecration that 
utilizes the meanest means to the pursuit of the highest aims. 
Let the community once see that the best things of their 
common life feels the thrill of energy from the directing love 
and intelligence of the Church, and may we not expect an 
acceptance of the Church by the “ mob ” from whose instinc- 
tive religious nature we argue so vauntingly of the reality of 
the religion and the dignity of human nature? 

Preaching has abundantly justified itself as one way of 
furthering the cause of truth, but the application of preach- 
ments in works has failed of that consideration without 
which the mightiest forces fail of delivering their full results. 
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Marttineau’s Life and Thought.* 


BY REV. BRADLEY GILMAN. 


Martineau has been fittingly called a “ preacher to preach- 
ers,” and an impartial examination of this carefully prepared 
volume will lead most readers to concede him a place as 
“teacher of teachers.” About one-quarter of the book 


is given to his personal traits and the outline of his 
life, another quarter is given to his work as preacher 
the remaining half contains 


and religious teacher, and 
a condensed statement 
of his contribution to 
philosophic thought. 
Whoever is possessed 
of sufficient money and 
time to purchase and 
read the numerous vol- 
umes, homiletical and 
theological, which have 
come from Dr. Marti- 
neau’s pen during his 
sixty years of earnest 
work, may not need 
this “Biography and 
Study,” by Mr. Jack- 
son; but most minis- 
ters in active service, 
finding themselves 
lacking in both these 
requisites, will wel- 
come a volume which 
concisely offers the 
main features of Mar- 
tineau’s life, and ably 
presents the essential 
points of his broad 
and noble _ theology. 
Readers of the egzs- 
ter were made familiar 
not long ago with the 
bare outline of this 
great theologian’s life 
and thought. Mr. 
Jackson—to whose 
work Martineau during 
his life gave approval 
and counsel—has 
pushed his studies of 
this great spiritual 
teacher far beyond the 
bounds of magazine lit- 
erature, and has given 
us a large volume, 
excellently printed, 
well bound, which is 
worth to the thoughtful 
preacher more than a course of systematic theology in a 
school of divinity. 

Although not a very large part of the book is taken up 
with the incidents of Martineau’s uneventful life, yet there 
are several extremely interesting points brought out, which 
throw light on the austere crystalline character of the man, 
as, for example, that long-fought battle of the father, Thomas 
Martineau, and his family against mercantile misfortune, 
and the intense family pride in the honorable cancellation 
of the debt which, like a black cloud, had overhung the 
Martineau name for years. ‘My father did wof fail,” wrote 
Harriet to the Daily Mews, correcting a mistake in its col- 


*James Martineau: A Biography and Study, 


5 4 By A, W. Jackson, A.M. 
lished by Little, Brown & Co,, Boston, Mass, 


Pub- 
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umns. And James Martineau could say with justifiable 
pride: “It was no failure. Twenty shillings to the pound 
were paid.” The family’s moral standards were high. 

In Lant Carpenter young Martineau had a wise and 
learned instructor, one who was competent to direct his 
pupil in several departments of knowledge, and exemplified 
the broad scholarship which Martineau advocated in later 
life. Martineau himself was never a narrowed specialist. 
The boundaries of human thought and action were his only 
self-chosen limitations. But what a dramatic situation is 
presented as we discover the young scholar, turned aside 
from his books, stand- 
ing at the lathe and toil- 
ing at the bench in the 
machine works at Derby! 
A year it went on,— this 
Apollo-Admetus service, 
—and then the slowly 
forming purposes of his 
heart took shape. He 
began his study for the 
Christian ministry. In 
due time his preparation 
was made, and he was 
soon settled over a 
churchin Dublin. Here 
occurred the famous 
affair of “The Royal 
Bounty,” wherein the 
scrupulous honesty and 
indomitable courage of 
the Martineau blood 
again came out. Expe- 
diency, precedent, per- 
sonal advancement,—all 
were bravely sacrificed 
to moral conviction. 
One turns from this se- 
vere test in James Mar- 
tineau’s life, and reads 
with joy and trustfulness 
such sermons in ‘“‘ The 
Endeavors” as “Great 
Principles and Small 
Duties” and “The 
Christian Doctrine of 
Merit.” 

Again, the reader of 
Mr. Jackson’s admira- 
ble volume finds Marti- 
neau’s high ethical spirit 
showing itself in singu- 
lar fashion, in his amend- 
ment to the principles of 
y” of the “ Metaphysical 

Club,” first projected 

by Tennyson, in 1869. 
The original plan was to have the club combat the grow- 
ing agnosticism of the time; and, when Martineau was in- 
vited into the circle of select spirits, he accepted, but only 
on condition that representative agnostics should also be 
invited to join. His British love of “fair play” was 
aroused. He brought the other ecclesiastical members of 
the club to agree with him; and the club was a success, 
and in a broader way than its poet-projector had dreamed. 
This inclusiveness, this cosmopolitan quality of Martineau’s 
mind, has been long recognized by most students of theol- 
ogy and ethics. What tribute more magnificent did scholar 
ever receive than the congratulatory address presented to 
Dr. Martineau on his eighty-third birthday, signed by over 
six hundred of the highest names in the worlds of art, 
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Sy and. ae lisatin? ‘Tennyson’s signature first, then 
ning’ s, and afterward university names famous in Great 
Britain, Germany, Holland, and America. One of the care- 
i] y drawn, condensed paragraphs of that plain yet eloquent 
ress reads, ‘‘We admire the simple record of a long life 
ssed in the strenuous fulfilment of duty, i in preaching, in 
ching the young of both sexes, in writing books of per- 
nent value,—a life which has never been distracted by 
ntroversy, and in which personal interests and ambitions 
have never been allowed a place.’ 
*‘ Books of permanent value.” It means something when 
Benjamin Jowett writes that of a man’s literary work, and 
when the statement is signed by such men as Zeller, Lecky, 
Edwin Arnold, Renan, and Frederic Hedge. However, 
“ permanent” as are the values of “ The Study of Religion,”’ 
and “The Seat of Authority,” and the “ Types of Ethical 
“Theory,” and other volumes, the 
fact faces the average clergyman 
that “time is fleeting”; and, if 
his knowledge of Martineau’s 
philosophy is to be gained only 
by prolonged study of a dozen 
massive volumes, the chances 
are much against his ever gain- 
‘ing it. Therefore, the thanks 
of such preachers and pastors 
are due to Mr. Jackson for the 
able and sympathetic way in 
which this “ Biography and 
Study” has been prepared, and 
presented to the public. Many 
a clergyman is groping about 
blindly and anxiously, in these 
days of disturbed foundation- 
principles, for precisely the help 
to his thought which Martineau 
can give and for exactly the jus- 
tification of his idealism which 
this powerful reasoner offers. 
In Martineau, despite his lofty 
range of thought, despite his 
“soaring” powers, his powers 
of sustained lonely flight, there 
is the distinctly human element 
which lifted Tauler above Eck- 
art; and it fits him to teach 
‘pastors and preachers, who are 
beyond the classroom days, 
and are called upon continually 
to feed hungry souls and 
strengthen fainting spirits. Mr. 
Jackson, speaking of Marti- 
neau’s sermons, says discriminatingly : “ They nourish, stim- 
ulate, comfort, and constrain us, though we hardly feel that 
they are spoken directly to us. Their aim is, not primarily 
to move another’s soul, but to tell the visions, longings, and 
pirations within his own. ... Martineau’s theory of a ser- 
m implies a theory of man,—his competency to know 
od. Not merely to know of him, but to have immediate 
uaintance with him; not merely to know his word, but 
hear his voice.” 
_ ‘The literary style in which Mr. Jackson has written his 
esting and important book is at times a little involved ; 
taken as a whole, he has accomplished his difficult task 
ndensation with marked success. He has produced a 
which should be widely read; and, if read, it can do 
to lift men out of their materialistic doubts, and restore 
their birthright of faith that 


“ God’s in his heaven,— 
All’s right with the world!” 
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BY SAMUEL J. BARROWS, 


If a cold, critical, impersonal analysis is what is expected 
of a reviewer of Chadwick’s “ ‘Theodore Parker,” the present 
writer is by sympathy and prejudice unfitted for the task. 
His fervent admiration for both the subject and the author 
disqualify him for any process of dissection or vivisection. 
It is only diseased, cancerous, and tumorous books that 
need literary surgery. The healthy, living, inspiring volume, 
with pulsing heart and fresh vigorous personality, needs 
simply viewing and reviewing. ‘The best that can be done, 
then, is to bring the book and the reader together. 

I was not sure at first thought that a new life of Parker 
was needed. Had it not been written several times before? 
But of one thing I was confi- 
dent,— that, if demanded, Mr. 
Chadwick was the man to write 
it. Of this there could be no 
shadow of doubt. What man 
among the writers and preach- 
ers of our day is so well fitted 
by study, mental temperament, 
literary skill, by personal experi- 
ence and intellectual history, 
and by his remarkable knowl- 
edge of the intellectual and re- 
ligious movements of our time, 
to do justice to the character, 
genius, work, and attainments 
of Theodore Parker, while recog- 
nizing his inevitable limitations? 
Of Parker’s contemporaries 
there is of course Col. Higgin- 
son, his brave, robust friend 
and ally. But Col. Higginson’s 
own services in that time and 
ours have been so valuable that 
the public has more wisely de- 
manded his own reminiscences. 
Incidentally, he has given his 
tribute to Parker, and has gen- 
erously placed other material at 
the service of Mr. Chadwick. 
Col. Higginson would, I sus- 
pect, freely confess that he had 
not kept in touch with the later 
movements in Biblical criticism 
or theology sufficiently to make 
the comparison which is one of 
the admirable features of Mr. 
Chadwick’s book. Any doubt as to the need of this new life 
of Parker is immediately dispelled on a reading. Weiss’s 
two-volumed life is out of print. It was too bulky and too 
expensive. Moreover, it was written too soon after Parker’s 
death. The controversy about him had not lost its bitterness. 
Weiss, though a man of great imagination, had not the skill 
of the biographer. Frothingham was, in 1874, in better posi- 
tion for historical perspective; and anything from his pen con- 
cerning the men and times in which he moved had engag- 
ing interest. Mr. Chadwick recognizes with great warmth 
and sympathy the merits of his book; and his excuse for 
writing another is that Frothingham’s “is larger and more 
expensive than our busier and less-moneyed people can afford 
to buy and read.” Elsewhere he pays a loving tribute to 
the book, and notes the minor biographies at home and 
abroad which filled smaller and local gaps, as wel] as the 
large service of Miss Cobbe in editing Parker’s works and 


By John White Chadwick 


*TuHEODORE PARKER, PREACHER AND REFORMER. 
Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin & Co, 
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writing in her introduction “one of the most intelligent 
tributes ever paid to Parker’s religious genius.” 

But, whatever the merits of these volumes, they do not 
meet the wants of our own time. Parker lived a generation 
or more ahead of his age. In the forty years since his death 
we have had a chance to catch up. The march of thought 
has followed very largely the same trail; and, when it has 
taken different pathways, it has taken the same general di- 
rection. We understand Parker better because we are nearer 
to him. When we measure the angle of divergence, it is 
found to be a difference in the results of scholarship and in 
a method of philosophy; but even these divergences fur- 
nish a fresh vindication of the spirit of free inquiry and un- 
trammelled utterance for which Parker stood. Moreover, we 
are in a better position to do justice to Parker’s opponents 
and to recognize his deficiencies in taste or method. Old 
controversies have died or lost their asperity. If we sum- 
mon their ghosts into court, we can deal more judicially with 
these disembodied spirits. It is doubtful if Mr. Chadwick, 
twenty-four years ago,— when Frothingham wrote his Life of 
Parker,— could have written the book which he has written 
to-day in this calmer, clearer atmosphere. It is a supreme 
merit of his book that, while his active imagination and his 
careful study of facts enable him to put himself back into 
the life and thought and conflicts of fifty years ago, his judg- 
ments and interpretations are made under the cool, softer 
light of our own day. 

“Preacher and Reformer,” the sub-title of the book, re- 
veals its emphasis. There are those in Parker’s day who 
would have added “scholar”; but Mr. Chadwick rightly 
accepts the view that “he was a great reader and student 
rather than a great scholar.” “One of the most tragical 
aspects of his life,” he remarks, “is that he turned his stores 
of knowledge to so little account in the production of any 
learned work.” Yet how much more tragical would it 
have been if Parker, who was by nature far more an advo- 
cate, reformer, and preacher, should have so far mistaken 
his.own genius and opportunity as to shut himself up in 
his study and write learned books instead of thundering 
with the voice of a prophet against the evils of his own 
time? How insignificant in value was his translation of De 
Wette compared with one of his red-hot sermons against 
slavery, which burned itself into the conscience of the age! 
But, though not a scholar, “his acquisitions were enor- 
mous.” He hada great influence on the intellectual life 
of his time, and that influence was even felt abroad. 

In a happy degree Mr. Chadwick unites the functions 
of the essayist and the biographer, the critic and the friend. 
He has collected biographic material, old and new, with 
great industry; and he uses it with consummate skill. It 
is a very definite picture we have of the growing boy, the 
student and teacher, the young minister, the heretic, the 
religious leader, the minister at large, the zealous reformer. 
But, while the features of Parker are always clearly discern- 
ible, it is Mr. Chadwick who always paints in the back- 
ground. The landscape, the thick clouds and darkness, 
the energy of the moral storms through which the hero 
passed, the glimpses of the men and women in the crowd, 
all interest us hardly less than the central figure. The 
hasty reviewer who thinks to get the whole of the book by 
reading the masterly concluding chapter will make a great 
mistake. The author’s genius for characterization runs 
through the volume like a beam of light, illuminating every 
page with suggestion and breaking into charming color. 
The poet and the critic go hand in hand. Had Parker 
been more of a poet himself, Mr. Chadwick would have 
had less work as a critic. 

We can trust. the author’s professional pride to bring out 
the full record of Parker’s great power as a preacher,—a 
power inseparable from his strong personality, and which 
could not be reproduced in cold type. 
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The story of the reformer is one which identifies Parker 
with the great men and the magnificent movement which 
swept slavery from this continent. The glorious pre-emi- 
nence of Garrison in this movement must be gratefully ac- 
knowledged, at least till it reached its most critical stage, 
where action was more necessary than words. It was the 
work of Garrison to make slavery intolerable at the North 
and abolitionism intolerable at the South; but his con- 
scientious disunionism would have shattered the nation with 
the fabric of slavery. Parker, just as earnest and uncom- 
promising as to slavery, was even less compromising than 
Garrison, Phillips, or Greeley, when it came to the integrity 
of the Union. “The peculiarity of his service in good 
measure,’ says Mr. Chadwick, ‘“‘ was the translation of the 
moral fervor of the Abolitionists into the terms of anti-slav- 
ery politics.” Nor did Parker, though a preacher of peace, 
forget that righteousness and justice were infinitely better 
than a “ peace which was black with dishonor and shame.” 
“Tt has been charged against him,” says Mr. Chadwick, 
“that he precipitated the contest. If he did, so much the 
better.” Parker, like Higginson, was ready to go to the 
front. There was a saving common sense in his work as 
a reformer. He took practical methods, and sought prac- 
tical results. 

Mr. Chadwick deals prudently with the era of theological 
controversy. Parker’s conception of Jesus would to-day 
awaken no ripple of excitement. His views-of Biblical criti- 
cism appear antiquated. We can reproduce the temper of 
the time better when we remember that it was about 1840 
that the attorney-general of Massachusetts demanded the 
public prosecution of Dr. Noyes of the Cambridge Divinity 
School for showing that the Old Testament prophecies 
were not fulfilled in Jesus. 

In painting the great heretic, the author does not appear 
as an advocate in the world of controversy. With self-re- 
straint and a justice which is not devoid of sympathy, he 
fulfils the more difficult task of historian. With equal 
justice he points out Parker’s limitations. I will not at- 
tempt to catalogue them. On the other side, how faith- 
fully he brings out his intellectual virility, his moral sturdi- 
ness, his sincerity and humanity, his thoughtfulness for 
others, the tenderness of his affection, the loyalty of his 
friendship, the genuineness of his piety, ‘‘ his passionate 
jealousy for the Divine Perfection,” and the marvellous 
abundance of his life. Parker’s greatest admirers can 
hardly ask for him a greater distinction than Mr. Chadwick 
awards to him in his closing paragraph. 

While this volume will be thrice welcome to admirers of 
Parker, it will be of most service to those who, as a part of 
a liberal education in the history of American thought 
and American liberty and American theology, have yet to 
make his acquaintance. Parker is a national figure. He 
was an apostle of mental, civil, and personal liberty. Like 
the Isaiahs and Jeremiahs, he was both prophet and patriot. 
A new generation needs to know him in the truthful relation 
in which he is presented in this volume. It is a brilliant 
contribution to American biography. Mr. Chadwick has 
perfectly assimilated his material, and enriched it with his 
abundant culture, his sparkling wit, graceful allusion, and 
poetic charm. a 

The index is thorough and the bibliography useful. It is 
confined to English publications. It would have been in- 
teresting to know more fully how much of Parker’s thought — 
and work was felt in Europe. Travelling in Hungary, 
Switzerland, and Norway, I have found native admirers of 
Parker; but has any one searched the libraries? 
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My Request. 


BY ESTHER HOOKER TROWBRIDGE. 


Among thy gifted workers, Lord, I ask no place. 
I only crave the blessing of thy loving grace. 
Content am I that other hands 
More skilled than mine 
Should bind the sheaves in distant lands 
And tend thy vine. 
Let other lips than mine, O Lord, proclaim thy cause, 
And give to greater minds the knowledge of thy laws. 


But yet some little wayside path I’ll gladly tread, 
And with thy humble children break my daily bread. 
I have no skill to win the strife 
For rank and fame. 
The busy thoroughfare of life 
Calls not my name. 
So, while my place in the great world I cannot see, 
I am content if needy hearts make room for me. 


Che Pulpit. 
J. T. G. Nichols and C. C. Everett. 


BY REV. SAMUEL M. CROTHERS, D.D. 


It is more than seventy-five years since Dr. Channing 
preached a memorable sermon on “ Unitarian Religion most 
Favorable to Piety.” It was not the outcome of any sec- 
tarian boastfulness, the utterance of one who claimed for the 
part that which belongs to the whole, for the sect that which 
belongs to the Church Universal: it was rather an utterance 
that was born of distrust. Men were entering into a new 
kind of thought. The conditions of freedom were all strange 
to them. New doctrines were in the air, and the question 
came: What is to become of the old sanctities and the old 
spirit? In this new freedom are we to lose that beautiful 
thing which is more to us than freedom,— the consciousness 
of the divine life and love touching ours? So he. tried to 
show to doubting souls the possibility of retaining all the 
good the past had had, while admitting freedom. 

In these seventy-five years changes of thought have come, 
making it necessary to follow the new spirit to some conclu- 
sions of which Channing did not dream. Still the impulse 
carries us onward, still the troubled question comes, What of 
that which our fathers have most loved, the hidden life which 

was the one great thing in all religion? Men grow freer in 
their thought: are they to become less reverent in their 
hearts’ trust? ‘We have this treasure,” wrote Paul, “in 
earthen vessels.’”’ All men who think at all know that the 
form, the ritual, the creed, the tradition, these are only the 
earthen vessels. Before the Virgin’s image a man bows 
down with prayers to the mother of God, to ‘‘ Mary full of 
grace.” He knows without your telling that that image is 
nothing, that that form he sees can be of no help; but in 
that form and through that form he realizes there is some- 
thing precious to his soul. And if the earthen vessels are 
destroyed, if the iconoclast has his way, what becomes then 
of that treasure which they contain? May it not be that 
t spirit of trust and resignation, of love and devotion, 
t has been the glory of our race, may be dissipated as 
sts before a rising sun? Then ours the loss and pain and 
the despair. 

_ The very word “ piety,” so often on the lips of our fathers, 
is not on our lips so often. We do not use the word as they 
\ it. May it be because the thing itself for which it 
stood is fading slowly from the world? Piety, in the old 
Roman sense, was no weak thing: it was one of the manly 
s; it was the virtue of filial love, that which bound the 
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son to the father in holy, reverent affectionate service. Then 
to the Roman it came to have a larger meaning, as he 
thought of the State, standing in the father’s place toward the 
people. And, when Christianity came, it gave it a still wider 
meaning, teaching us that we are all children of God, mem- 
bers of his household. “We have not the spirit of bondage 
unto fear,” writes Paul, “we have the spirit of adoption 
whereby we cry Father.” And in that cry “‘ My Father!” in 
that sense of spirit answering to spirit, and life touching life, 
the sharing reverently all good things as gifts to us, has 
come that Christian type of piety with which we are familiar. 

Is that destined to pass away? I do not wish this 
morning to speak of it as a theory: I would rather appeal to 
our own experience. The fruits of the spirit,—do they 
actually grow and come to perfection in the atmosphere 
of our own time? During this last week two men have 
passed away whose faces have been familiar to this congre- 
gation, whose very presence has been a benediction for these 
many years, who stand to me as types of Christian piety, 
and as witnesses that the life of God still manifests itself 
unmistakably in the lives of men. One of them stands to us 
as the type of the Christian pastor, the man of God, the man 
whose whole life was given not to speculations of the schools, 
but to lowly service for his fellows. At this very hour, in 
the town to which he gave so much service, where for fifty 
years he went in and out of the homes of those he loved, 
people come together to remember what he was and what he 
did there. The other stands and has stood for us as pre- 
eminently the Christian philosopher, the man whose wide 
and often daring thought led the way into new fields, who 
ever as he discovered the new found there that which gave 
sanctity and a divine meaning. 

I wish to speak of these two types, the Christian pastor 
and the Christian philosopher. I ask you whether through 
all the changes of the centuries that has not been preserved 
for us, which our fathers recognized and which they loved,— 
the sanctity, the piety of life; whether through all the trans- 
forming influences these things have failed? I have spoken 
of Christian piety, using the word familiar to us all; and yet 
that type of the man of God, the devout, simple-hearted man, 
giving his whole life to lowly service, that is Christian in no 
exclusive sense. Jesus, who lived before those days when in 
Antioch the disciples were first called Christians, recognized 
the same type as one that had been long familiar and which 
was an ideal of his own race. “Jesus seeth Nathanael, and 
saith, Behold an Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile.” And, 
when sitting upon the hilltop, he spoke words of blessing, those 
Beatitudes were no new discovery. He was appealing to the 
experience of those who had lived most deeply and most 
truly. But this we can say: that Jesus, in his recognition 
of the glory and meaning that lay in the life of pure good- 
ness, gave it a peculiar impress. Follow that type down 
through the ages. You are not reading the history of the 
external triumphs of Christianity ; you are not reading of the 
arguments of schoolmen, of the controversies of bishops, of 
the triumphs of the popes. You are following —if so be 
with the spirit you can follow it— something not given to 
historians to record, but that which gave the sweetness and 
the meaning to the common life in all these ages. After all 
your sceptics have said, there has been that hidden life of 
God in human hearts, there has been the tradition of simple 
piety. There have been in every generation men who have 
lived in-this world and habitually spoken and acted as the 
very children of the Eternal, and in that filial relation they 
have bound the generations together in unity. 

Go back to the Middle Ages. How you are shocked at 
the external history! and you wonder how Christianity sur- 
vived through all these absurdities and through all these 
abominations. Ah! but that was not the full story of it. 
Turn aside for a little and listen to Tauler, the preacher, 
who, going up and down through Germany, drew around 
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him the kindred spirits, the Christ’s folk. Listen to him as 
he tells what to him then was religion. He says: “The 
spiritual life may be called a sweet wilderness by reason of 
the many flowers which spring up and flourish where they are 
not trodden under foot of man. In this wilderness are found 
the lilies of chastity and the white roses of innocence, and 
there bloom the red roses of sacrifice. In this wilderness, 
too, are found the violets of humility and many other fair 
flowers and wholesome roots. In this wilderness shalt thou 
choose thyself a pleasant spot wherein to dwell: that is the 
holy life of pureness of heart, poverty of spirit, and true 
obedience.” 

And if, through those ages which “hovered between war 
and wantonness,” religion survived, it was not through the 
efforts of the schoolmen: it was through the persistence of 
these men of the beatitudes, who unknown were living in the 
world as in a wilderness, and found there the fruits and 
flowers of the spirit. Go a little further, and you hear 
Thomas 4 Kempis say, speaking as to those who were ready 
to hear him : — 

“Tt is a blessed simplicity when a man leaves the difficult 
way of questions and disputes, and goes forward in the 
plain and firm path of God’s commandments, God walketh 
with the simple-hearted, he revealeth himself to the humble, 
openeth his truth to pure minds,” 

Go a little further : the great storm of the Reformation had 
seemed to break down the very fabric of the inherited faith 
and opinions. Turn to George Herbert in his country par- 
sonage, and you find that, after all, the continuity of the 
religious life has not been broken, that the same spirit abides 
and manifests itself in the familiar way. The heart of the 
new religion echoes the desire of the old; and, though 
opinions change, the deeper things have gone on unchanged. 
Here is his prayer : — 

“O Lord, thy blessings hang in clusters. They come 
trooping upon us. They break forth like mighty waters on 
every side. Thou hast fed us with the bread of life. Make 
it health and strength unto us till our obedience reach the 
measure of thy love.” 

In that thought lies the very centre and power of that 
which is called piety. There may be a stoical morality 
which stands almost defiantly alone, the man saying: ‘‘ The 
great power about me is indifferent to things that are high 
and true. It is the law of brute strength. My love outruns 
that law of the world. My conscience stands as judge, and 
condemns all that it sees.” Still through all the changing 
thought the loyalty of true hearts has found another way: 
not the difficult way of question, but the way of obedience, 
and in its highest obedience it has found that which brings 
to it humility, and makes it say, “ till our obedience reach the 
measure of Thy love.’ 

Who that has known our friend whom we have loved can- 
not say of him in these last days, Through all the changing 
thought, in him was preserved that tradition which has made 
the best life, the purest aspiration of the past? And may we 
not say even more than this? May we not say that that 
type of simple piety has in the course of time been enlarged 
in its scope, so that, if to-day it be not purer, it is at least 
stronger, wider in its influence, than in what we call the 
ages of faith? In the early church there are two tradi- 
tions of the apostle John in his old age,—traditions which 
blend with the thought of the early time, but which seem 
contradictory to us. One is that, in his old age, when he 
arose to speak, he repeated always the same saying, “ Little 
children, love one another,” as if in that love of the heart the 
whole wisdom of his life had been condensed. And then, with 
that, goes the other tradition that the old man, coming to a 
public place, found that a noted heretic of the day had been 
under the same roof; and instantly he left the building, 
lest the wrath of God might fall upon him for holding inter- 
course with heresy. Has there not been a larger meaning 
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given to love? and those who to-day say, “ Little children, 


love one another,” have they not passed beyond that limita-. 


tion of the earlier day? Have not the very struggles and 
controversies of these ages brought this tolerance? And, 
when we speak of the children of God, does it not mean 
more to us than it meant to our fathers, as it passes beyond 
race and age, and takes all men into its embrace? 

And on the same night there passed from us another 
man, one who for these many years had been the’ teacher 
and the guide to those who themselves went forth to teach 
religion in all parts of the world, one to whom men have 
been looking as to a real helper in the life of the spirit. I 
ask myself, What was the great significance of his life? It 
seems to me that the great significance of his life and teach- 
ing has been this: that looking at him, remembering the 
serenity of his life, the purity of his character, we are led to 
believe even in a larger extension of the sphere of religion 
than that which Channing saw. We are not able merely to 
say with Channing, that the Unitarian religion is favorable 
to piety, we are able to say from our own observation that 
perfect freedom of thought is favorable to the most exalted 
piety. 

Upon the intellectual side, I think that which was most 
characteristic of Dr. Everett was that he was pre-eminently 
a free thinker. The surprise which men felt in listening to 
him was at the untrammelled movement of his mind. We 
have been accustomed to associate religion with a certain 
standpoint. Men have made for themselves and defined for 
their thoughts a certain limit. Within those bounds they 
have brought all that they could know of fair and good and 
true. They have made for themselves some system, ade- 
quate for the time, to explain for them the meaning of the 
universe. Thus have they defined God and the soul, Provi- 
dence and history. And to those who are able and willing 
to enter that charmed circle all is well. Here is faith and 
love and peace of soul; but always the condition of receiv- 
ing has been, Thou shalt believe that this system is indeed 
the truth of God. And then there have been other men of 
quick and eager intelligence, men of insatiable curiosity, who 
have not been content to stay within the sacred limits. The 
old Greek term “ sceptic’’ denoted the man who looks about. 
Always there is the man of sceptical intelligence, and he 
says: That which is within these limits may be beautiful, 
but I am curious to look at things from the other side. I 
must scale these walls, and see what lies beyond. 

I know of no teacher of religion who has had more of this 
sceptical turn of mind — scepticism in its good sense — than 
Dr. Carroll Everett. And it is just because he had that 
mind — that quick thought, that passed through all artificial 
limitation, that questioned all things — that he has been the 
helper not of men of one creed, but of men of all creeds and 
of none, because he taught the possibility of a faith that 
rested not in any system, even his own; not in any theory, 
but which came with insight and experience. When I think 
of the character of his mind, I am reminded of that descrip- 
tion of wisdom in the Proverbs, where wisdom is spoken of 
as playing around the creative work of God, man’s wisdom 
looking at God’s work with fresh surprise, looking at it from 
all sides and rejoicing in it,— rejoicing in its change, rejoic- 
ing in its growth. 

“T had delight continually, rejoicing always before him, 
rejoicing in his habitable earth; and my delight was with the 
sons of men.” 

It was said of Channing that he had “a thought beyond 
our thought”; and that must be said of every great teacher 
of religion. That must be said pre-eminently of our teacher 


of theology. He drew men’s thoughts away from that which — 
He made them see 
that religion is not this theory or that, but that it is the 
natural outgrowth of all goodness and all truth and of the 
whole higher nature of man. Years ago I was struck with — 


is accidental, artificial, and traditional. 
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one saying of his which has remained ever with me, bring- 
ing new suggestions. “Religion,” said Dr. Everett, “is 
_ poetry believed in.” “Religion,” says the unbeliever,— and 
_he has always said it,—“religion is nothing but poetry.” 
_ The deeper thought comes and says, Religion is poetry de- 
_ lieved,—the higher ideal, the vision of beauty, the sense of 
perfection of these things which have made the higher life 
of man. All these are meaningless and vain to the un- 
believing heart; but there are those who see the vision and 
believe in it, who read the great psalms of life, and whose 
hearts are lifted up, and who say, This is the real world,— 
_ the world of love and hope and faith, the world of lofty 
hymns and prayers. We cannot define it, we cannot limit 
it; but it is that which gives the glory and the beauty of 
life. 

When this aspiration for the perfect comes to a man, 
comes not as a fleeting vision, but as something believed and 
trusted, when the fugitive forms of grace become the real 
things, then the man knows what religion is. Religion is 
philosophy, but not mere philosophy. It is the highest phi- 
losophy believed in and acted upon. Religion, says another, 
is mere morality. No, not mere morality, but righteousness 
seen and trusted and worked for. Not that it is realized 
here, but always it remains as an ideal to be striven for, 
the man believing in his own highest ideal, making his love 
the ladder for his faith. That is religion; and he who fol- 
lows his own highest ideal, he is the religious man. Wrote 

_ Dr. Everett: ‘“‘The best part of our life is that of which 
we can give no account. Our loftiest emotions, our pro- 
_ foundest beliefs, have always had their roots in the un- 
conscious part of our nature. All this may seem unworthy 
of that human nature, the mechanically complete model of 
which is thrown off so easily by our philosophers, but per- 
haps it may imply a deeper and a grander view of our own 
nature and of that larger nature of which it is a part, some- 
thing larger and better than that formulated by finished and 
flippant theories. There have been theories of beauty and 
theories of morality which have been diametrically opposed 
to one another, and yet men have felt and acted just as if 
_ they had the same theory.” Then, with that smile without 
_ which we cannot think of him, he added, “ which shows that 
the theory had very little to do with the result.” 

It was that insight which made of him a teacher, not of a 
sect, but of a church universal, which made men from many 
churches come to him and listen to his words and imbibe 
his spirit, because they felt that he was a man who had 
learned that lesson which all of us must learn if religion is 
to survive in the future,—learned to put his trust not ina 

theory, but in the eternal realities which transcend all 
theories. It was that which made him, even in the midst 
of what men call doubt, realize for himself and for others 
the eternal truth. Not in logic did he find that which binds 
-us to God or to truth. It was all through and through a 
_ vital process for him; and he taught those who came under 
his influence to recognize this life flowing freely. He was 
not merely a lover of wisdom: he was one who taught to all 
_ the wisdom that is in love. 
_ Now that they have passed from us, these two men of 
_ God, this house is more sacred for their memory, this church 
more beautiful, this land in which they lived better and 
_ purer; and, with renewed faith, each of us feels the possi- 
bility of the highest spiritual life brought to fruition in an 
atmosphere of perfect freedom. 
_ Bunyan, at the end of the Pilgrim’s “ Progress, ” tells us how 
on the same night the summons to the Celestial City came 
to two pilgrims representing types of character alike beauti- 
ful, though different in their form. On the same night the 
summons came to the man of honest purpose, of sincere 
Piety, whose piety had been unaccompanied with doubt. 
came also to the man valiant for truth, whose piety 
arried him into new realms of thought and action, 
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ne Then it came to pass that there was a post in the town 
that inquired for Mr. Honest. Then Mr. Honest said: ‘I 
die, but I shall make no will. As for my honesty, it shall go 
with me. Let him that comes after me be told of this.’ 
When the day that he was to be gone was come, he ad- 
dressed himself to go over the river. Now the river at that 
time had overflowed its banks; but in his lifetime he had 
spoken to one Good Conscience to meet him there, the 
which also he did, and lent him his hand and so helped him 
over. His last words were, ‘Grace reigns.’ And so he left 
the world. 

“And at this same time it was noised abroad that Mr. 
Valiant for Truth was taken by the same post as the other; 
and he said: ‘I am going to my father’s house. My sword 
I give to him that shall succeed me in my pilgrimage, my 
courage and skill to him that can get it.’ As he went into 
the river, he said: ‘ Death, where is thy sting?’ and going 
deeper he said, ‘Grave, where is thy victory?’ So he passed 
et and all the trumpets sounded for him on the other 
side. 


Spiritual Life. 


Half the difficulty of fighting any severe battle or aecom- 
plishing any hard task vanishes when a man feels that he 
has comrades at his side fighting in the same cause, or that 
the eyes of those he loves are upon him, and their hearts 
praying for his victory.— C. /. Perry. 


& 


Once let a man be sure that he has no other wish but to 
know the truth, whatever it may be, and he will find that he 
has taken a position impregnable to the assaults of doubt 
and fear. For herein is the abandonment of man to God,— 
an act of perfect trust.—/oin W. Chadwick. 


wt 


To get good is animal, to do good is human, to be good 
is divine. The true use of a man’s possessions is to help 
his work; and the best end of all his work is to show us 
what he is. The noblest workers of our world bequeath us 
nothing so great as the image of themselves.—/ames Mar- 
tineau. 

& 


It is October, and again the deed is done! ‘The ripened 
seed-vessels hold the hope of the world. New root, new 
stem, new leaf, new bud, and all the possibilities that sleep 
in them are there wrapped up together. In these, the next 
spring’s resurrection, next summer’s glory, next autumn’s 
gold and red, lie already in embryo. And everything is 
safe. Fear not, O lands! Be not afraid, O fields! Let the 
leaves die, and the cold come out of the north.— William C. 
Gannett. 

we 


PRAYER, 


O Thou, unseen, yet ever near our souls, be with us as we 
remember our struggles and our failures. Day after day we 
are upheld by thy love. In the midst of our waywardness or 
indolence, thou dost still shed on us the sunshine and the 
rain. Still with thy constancy dost thou remind us of our un- 
faithfulness, and summon us to earnest work, Lord, we 
would confess our unworthiness, and ask of thee more 
strength for duty and a deeper faith. Let us not shrink 
from the high tasks to which thou callest us or tremble at 
the burden or the mystery of sorrows or temptations we had 
not foreseen. Take us into the fellowship of all pure hearts 
that cry to thee. Teach us our kin with all who have con- 
quered in difficulty, and loved even through their pain; and 
so make our worship fruitful in toil and trust. Amen. 
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For the Crristian Register. 
Autumn, 


BY J. B. M. WRIGHT. 


Fair upon the hills and valleys, 
All the clustering forests stand, 

While a dreamy haze is lying 
Like a veil above the land. 

From the myriad fields of harvest 
Men are gathering the sheaves ; 
And, on field and highway drifting, 
Scattered lie the tinted leaves. 


Now the children of the farmer, 
Wheresoe’er their paths may lie, 
Dream about the olden homestead, 
And the years so long gone by; 
While in many a wayside corner, 
Where the summer blossoms grew, 
Stands the pretty little gentian, 
With its dainty fringe of blue. 


Impressions of America. 


It seemed to me that there is too much 
of the mere business element about American 
religion in general. A church is “run” for 
what it brings in; and the minister is chosen 
who will draw hearers and subscribers, with too 
scanty respect to his qualifications as a religious 
man. “Respectability” has been our reproach 
in England, but our Unitarian kinsfolk on the 
other side struck me as more eminently “re 
spectable” than any congregations I had met 
here. The few churches with which I was 
privileged to make acquaintance seemed to 
me to consist entirely of well-to-do people; and 
the Sunday-schools were only junior congrega- 
tions, the younger members of the same “gen- 
tile” families. Am I wrong in thinking that 
American Unitarianism is a class religion? If 
so, I shall be glad to be set right; and I give 
this opportunity to my friends there for enlight- 
ening us on the subject. 

Yet, even if it be so, I could, I think, make a 
good defence on their behalf. I discovered no 
sign of unwillingness to admit the poor, children 
or adults. I heard no remark which could be in- 
terpreted as a paraphrase of “Stand by thyself, 
come not near to me; for I am holier (or better 
off) than thou.” Such a spirit is the negation of 
the fundamental faith, confessed by us all in the 
first two words of the prayers which all Chris- 
tians use. That there is such a spirit among 
our American brethren I do not believe. But, 
if it be the case that there it is the more cult- 
ured, the better educated, the qualified to suc- 
ceed and therefore the more successful, who 
naturally tend to become members of a Unita- 
rian community, why, who shall reproach 
either the individuals or the body? And, if 
asked why it should be so there so much more 
than here, I should answer that there the way 
is broader, and those who are fittest for higher 
position attain to it. The workingman who 
becomes a master is a Unitarian for the very 
same reason that, from being one of many, he 
has risen to be master. He is thoughtful, in- 
dependent, enterprising, in matters of belief as 
he is in matters of business. 

And in regard to our own churches in 
America I have no doubt there is much to be 
said not to their credit as religious societies, but 
I had neither opportunity nor desire to discover 
what might be amiss. I had but a sight of 
some few of them in passing, and I saw the 
grand parade of representatives at Boston when 
all were in full dress. I was not sent as an 
inspector to report on the condition of the 
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churches, but as a representative to bear the 
friendly greetings of English Unitarians. If, 
therefore, my general impressions should seem, 
to those who know better, of too favorable a 
character, I can only say in defence that I saw 
the handsome side of things, and describe them, 
not with any pretence to knowledge, but simply 
as they appeared to me. 

I proceed, then, to note two characteristics of 
the congregations of our faith in America which 
especially struck me by contrast with ourselves. 

First, there seemed to me much more of 
common life. The single congregation was not 
so isolated as ours are apt to be, but each sub- 
scribed to the general fund and took part in the 
life of the whole body. The number of varying 
Hymn and Service Books is nothing like so 
great as with us. Of 454 churches, over 200 use 
the “Hymn and Tune Book for the Church and 
Home, with Services for Congregational Wor- 
ship,” published by the Association. In my 
judgment, the advantage of using in so many 
churches the same form, the same book, and the 
same prayers, far outweighs the drawbacks of a 
certain loss of liberty, a loss inevitable where 
many individuals unite, whether for worship or 
for business, and not less so where many 
churches or societies unite. 

Secondly, the women take a more active part 
in the business of the congregation, with im- 
mense gain thereto. They are not relegated to 
the Sunday-school and tea-meetings. Their effi- 
ciency and enthusiasm, evidenced in so many 
other spheres of activity, are fully recognized in 
the church (perhaps I ought to say, are begin- 
ning to be recognized in some churches: the 
wish dictates the exaggeration). We are much 
given to restrained boasting of our intellectual 
superiority as a religious body, and of the conse- 
quent preponderance of men at our services; 
and we get full credit for it among outsiders. 
But it is true for us, as for other religious bod- 
ies, that without the devotion and services of 
the women we were lost. I should say that 
this is still more the case in America, and they 
recognize their obligation by giving to women 
their due place on council and platform. In 
return the women nobly sustain the Church’s 
life and work; and at Boston during business 
hours, when few or none of the men could get to 
the meetings, they were made spirited and in- 
spiriting by these dear Unitarian women. 

I had noted other points; but I become con- 
scious that, the more I enter into details, the 
less are my observations worth. First impres- 
sions are generally worth recalling, and per- 
haps worth publishing. Second impressions had 
best be suppressed, to give place to maturer ex- 
perience. To conclude, I am often asked what 
I thought of America and American Unitarian- 
ism. What I thought about either matters very 
little. Of course, I am prejudiced, so intensely 
prejudiced, that I have not even the desire 
to form an impartial judgment; but I certainly 
did not see any congregation in the States that 
I would, taking all things into consideration, 
change with my own in Leeds. But what is the 
worth of such testimony? I begin my twenty- 
fifth year here next week. I have grown gray 
here. I have watched the little children grow 
up, and become fathers and mothers. I have 
christened their babes and buried their dead. 
Of course there is no congregation in the world 
to be compared with that of Mill Hill Chapel! 
Yet suppose I were twenty years younger, and 
were offered a pulpit in America, suppose I 
had in mind my own happiness and my pros- 
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pects of usefulness, I think I would — well, no, — 
what matters it what I think I would have done 
in a case which did not occur? I do not regret 
that I was not tempted when temptation might 
have been too strong for me.—Charles Hargrove, 
in the Inquirer. 


The Crime Question. 


There has been during the last few years a 
steady growth of the sense of obligation on the 
part of the churches to the criminal classes. It 
has become plain that it is not Christian to 
ignore them, and that wise efforts will result in 
the reclamation of many who were formerly 
abandoned to their fate when they had been 
detected in serious wrong-doing. There would 
be a more general recognition of this obligation 
if the people knew all the facts about crime and 
criminals. The prevailing indifference is due 
largely to ignorance. The more general observ- 
ance of Prison Sunday will do much to remove 
this. The Prison Association suggests the use 
of the fourth Sunday in October for this pur- 
pose, and has issued for free distribution a 
48-page p-rphlet full of information and of 
helpful suggestions bearing upon the question. 
It is valuable to laymen as well as to clergymen. 


Literature. 


Saint Paul’s Epistle to the Romans.* 


‘*T am persuaded that it requires one who 
enters thoroughly into the spirit of church- 
manship, or the obligation of the one body, 
to interpret with any completeness the mind 
of Saint Paul.’’ This statement, found in 
the preface to Dr. Gore’s volumes, may 
prejudice a reader against his treatment of 
the Epistle; for it is popularly believed that, 
if there ever lived a thorough-going individ- 
ualist, it was Saint Paul, and, if any book 
embodies this spirit fully and consistently, 4t 
is the Epistle to the Romans. 

In several instances the author’s church- 
manship does lead him astray, as when he in- 
timates (vol. i. p. 61) that Paul was eager to 
visit the Romans for the purpose of commu- 
nicating to them gifts of the Spirit which an 
apostle alone was qualified to bestow, and 
only by bodily presence and the laying on of 
hands, forgetting that the Spirit descended 
upon Cornelius prior to baptism, and without 
the imposition of hands, immediately from 
God, or as when he lays stress upon sent 
(Rom. x 15), to denote, ‘‘not only an in- 
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ard sense of mission, but an external send- 
ing by Christ himself, and, . . . when once 
“th e Church has been established, ... by 
_ those authorized to send in his name’? (vol. 
ii. p. 56), disregarding the apostle’s own in- 
_ dignant protestations in Galatians. 
But it is in the discussion of the difficult 
_ section (cc. 9-11) that the principle of the 
one body proves especially helpful in leading 
to the conclusion that the ‘‘election’’ of 
_ which the apostle speaks has nothing to do 
with the eternal condition of individual 
souls, but only with the choice of nations or 
men to serve certain earthly purposes. In 
this section, also, which is far and away the 
best part of the essay, he makes effective use 
of the valid principle that true judgment of 
Paul’s teaching must take into account not 
only the apostle’s own point of view, but 
likewise that of the opponents against whom 
he is arguing. 

Consistently applied, this principle would 
have produced a different treatment of the 
relation between Adam’s sin and the fate of 
his posterity; for the author minimizes, by 
generalizing the apostle’s teaching, setting 
forth a true idea rather than Paul’s. The 
notion that the doctrine of the second Adam 
implies knowledge and acceptance of the 
miraculous birth is simply whimsical. To 
say that ‘‘Saint Paul knew of no other way 
of admission into Christ except through the 
gate of baptism,’’ and that ‘‘an ordinary 
Englishman is baptized in infancy. This 
means that he is actually regenerate and in- 
troduced into the body of Christ,’’ is but the 
language of a ‘‘Churchman,’’ to which the 
argument of the Epistle in respect to faith is 
flatly contradictory. But, on the whole, Dr. 
Gore has given a sensible and illuminating 
exposition of the Epistle, richly repaying 
careful study. 


THE HIstoRY OF THE DEVIL AND THE 
IpEA oF Evit. From the Earliest Times to 
the Present Day. By Paul Carus. Chicago: 
The Open Court Publishing Company. $6.— 
_ This elaborate exposition and illustration of 

the idea of evil, and the history of the devil 
as its representative, is the work of a monist 
who believes that, when the old dualism 
passes, religion will be elevated and purified. 
He does not believe that, after the idea of 
the devil is eliminated, God will also disap- 
pear. He believes that God is super-per- 
sonal, and that we shall attain to the highest 
idea of God by recognizing the inevitable 
_ dualism of ancient systems as only a transient 
_ phase of interpretation. He does not accept 
Herbert Spencer’s doctrine of the unknow- 
able, because he believes that the facts of 
_ history and experience confute his statement. 
It was a necessity of human thought that evil 
_ should be personified ; and, by more than three 
hundred reproductions of statues, pictures, 
and inscriptions, we are shown how national 
uliarities were wrought into the process. 
story of the Inquisition, the witchcraft 
ecution, and the age of the Reformation 
y how the belief in the active agency of a 
nal devil in the affairs of men leads to 
ecution. The warfare against the devil 
Bice some of the most Satanic conduct 
g those who believed they were doing 
service. Our author brings out, in 
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conclusion, the strange and commonly un- 
noticed fact that, in the popular imagination, 
the devil is, after all, an exceedingly trust- 
worthy person. He always stands by his 
bargain, his word is always to be taken, his 
honesty is never doubted, and he is often the 
innocent victim of practical jokes. In the 
folk-lore of all nations the devi] has some 
of the qualities attributed to him in the 
book of Job. The volume is adapted to pop- 
ular use and is printed in a sumptuous style. 


THE SAFE SIDE. By Henry James. New 
York: Macmillan Company. $1.50.—One 
cannot read the novels and sketches of Henry 
James merely for the fun of it. He exacts 
from his reader an undivided attention. 
‘Not only are his sentences so constructed that 
they must be taken word by word, but the 
meaning which they convey is also subtle 
and elusive. It is sometimes delicate to the 
last degree of refinement. Sometimes things 
are hinted at which are not delicate and re- 
fined. But statements are seldom made with 
bluntness and decision. Even the speakers 
and actors in these short stories speak and 
act after the manner of Mr. James. They 
are as elusive and as subtle as their author. 
In three of these stories Mr. James deals 
with the supernatural, some aspects of which 
are, however, scarcely more strange than some 
phases of the natural life which he exhibits. 
For instance, ‘‘In the Great, Good Place,’’ 
one hardly knows whether the hero of the 
story—a literary man, tired to death—is 
merely dreaming himself into restfulness or 
slipping out of life into the rest of a better 
world. The last sketch, ‘‘Miss Gunton of 
Poughkeepsie, ’’ deals with the adventures of 
an American girl abroad directly enough, 
leaving, however, the reader wondering just 
what she wanted, after all. 


THE CHILD oF GLEE. By A. G. Plympton. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50.—Not 
one of Miss Plympton’s charming stories for 
children, of which Dear Daughter Dorothy 
remains still prime favorite, is based on a 
more delightful fancy than this, A genuine 
American girl from Biddeford, Me., goes to 
witness the coronation of Margaret, the small 
queen of Averil and the High Provinces. By 
an interesting sucession of events, Marjorie 
becomes the queen’s companion for a few 
days, and is kidnapped by the followers of 
Duke Otto, the royal pretender, who mis- 
take her for the queen. Marjorie is a warm- 
hearted, wonderfully clever little girl; and 
her adventures make a good story, though 
one can easily imagine what the author of 
The Prince and the Pauper might have done 
with it, making a book for grown people, 
too. Even Anthony Hope could not have 
devised a more fortunate ending for Duke 
Otto, however; and the tale ends in the most 
satisfactory manner. 


THE GIRL AT THE HALF-way House. By 
E. Hough. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.50.—Mr. Hough’s earlier book, Zhe Story 
of the Cowboy, was a welcome addition to the 
studies of various phases of our civilization; 
and its records of a vanishing figure were 
graphic and picturesque. The qualities that 
made that book valuable enter largely into 
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the new one, although this differs from the 
other by blending fiction with the fact. The 
four divisions of the book take the reader 
from ‘‘The Day of War’’ through ‘‘The Day 
of the Buffalo’’ and ‘‘The Day of the Cattle, ”’ 
to ‘The Day of the Plough,’’ when the new 
country had become home, and old dreams 
came true. The great Western plains, with 
their crude, eager life, are described with 
evident enjoyment; and it is in this field 
that the writer is at his best. This setting 
is even more interesting than the story, and 
the varied and unconventional characters who 
play their minor parts in the tale are charac- 
terizations that fit well with the surroundings. 

Tom’s Boy. By the author of Miss 
Toosey’s Mission. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $1.—A story of the author of Laddie 
and Miss Toosey’s Mission is sure to be pure 
and good in spirit. It will breathe the fresh- 
ness of English woods and the love of country 
life. Its hero is likely to be a clean, healthy 
Englishman, good to look at and to have in 
the house; and its love-story will be simple 
and tender. Even given these essentials, 
there is room for much variety in the plot 
and incidents of her stories; and each year 
the reading public seems to be ready for a 
new one. ‘‘Tom’s Boy’’ is not so much the 
central figure of this book as is ‘‘Tom’’ him, 
self; and the familiar story of a marriage 
with a music-hall singer, and a consequently 
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disinherited son, is told with certain most 
unfamiliar variations. It is a pleasant, 
wholesome English tale, well suited ‘to the 
taste of young people. 


LATER Love LETTERS OF A MUSICIAN. 
By Myrtle Reed. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.75.—Many readers will re- 
member the poetic combination of thoughts 
about love, nature, and music, deftly brought 
into the service of a lover for the lady of his 
heart, published a year ago. Without being 
sentimental, the letters were tender with deli- 
cate sentiment, and were to be read as one 
reads poems, not hurriedly, not for the story, 
but for the grace and truth of the expression. 
In this second series the musician writes to 
his wife during their first separation, after 
five years of married life. Each letter is set 
to a strain of music taken from one of the 
great masters, and might indeed be considered 
as an, amplification “in words of the meaning 
of the music. It is not an easy thing to sus- 
tain the high character of such a conception 
through two volumes, but Miss Reed has 
accomplished it. 


THE HoME or SANTA CLaus. By George 
A. Best. New York: Cassell & Co. $1.50. 
-—Among the earliest of those books which 
have a distinctly Christmas flavor, and are 
especially adapted for gift books, comes this 
story of the small boy who visited the Town 
of Toys and was welcomed by Father Christ- 
mas himself. The story is not greatly unlike 
other tales of the same kind; but an excep- 
tional feature is furnished by the photographs, 
nearly two hundred in number, which are both 
curious and interesting. A very real boy has 
done a deal of posing for these effective pict- 
ures, and the dolls and toys which have been 
at the photographer’s disposal will please the 
fancy of many little children. 


THE LoBsTER CATCHERS. By James Otis. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50.— 
Mr. Otis is one of the most prolific writers 
for young people; and his books cover a wide 
range of topics, besides picturing the experi- 
ences of different boys in various situations. 
This story of the coast of Maine describes 
the lobster industry, and shows how it was 
made to serve the purposes of a lad who was 
sadly in need of money, helping him on in a 
life of good, honest work and happiness. 
Mr, Otis’s books are always right in tone, 
and likely to encourage boys in straightfor- 
ward endeavor rather than dazzle them by 
tales of marvellous good luck. 


BRAIN IN RELATION TO MIND. By J. 
Sanderson Christison, M.D. Chicago.—The 
author of this book is evidently an expert of 
high standing. He gives here, in concise 
form, much information, coupled with acute 
and important ideas concerning brain in re- 
lation to mind. It is, however, disappoint- 
ing to find that he not only rejects, but 
vigorously antagonizes, evolution. As an 
expert, he has a right to do so. But the 
‘*physicians and laymen,’’? for whom the 
book is professedly written, must be very 
slow to reject the consensus of the competent, 
and therefore will find the author’s positions 
rendered doubtful. 
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Miscellaneous. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are bringing out 
the short comedies and farces of Mr. Howells 
in a particularly dainty and attractive form. 
Two appeared last spring, and to these 4” /x- 
dian Giver and The Smoking Car have just 
been added. These are good examples of Mr. 
Howells’s humor, and the series promises to 
be popular. The books are sold for 50 cents 
each. 


A new edition of Shakespeare’s /u/ius 
Cesar, as prepared for use in schools and 
classes by Rev. Henry N. Hudson, LL.D., 
has been recently issued by Ginn & Co. of 
Boston, as a number in their fine series of 
‘*Standard English Classics.’’ Mr. Hudson’s 
notes have been repeatedly found most valu- 
able in class use, and particularly in this 
very play. At the close of the volume are 
given extracts on ‘'The Funeral of Czsar,’’ 
from Merivale’s History of the Romans, and 
certain pages from the last three chapters of 
Froude’s Cesar. 


The British side of the Boer War is set 
forth in Zhe Anglo-Boer Conflict, by Alleyne 
Ireland, in the series of smaJil volumes pub- 
lished by Small, Maynard & Co., each of 
which aims to present a brief, concise, and 
accurate account of some contemporary ques- 
tion. There is a useful appendix, giving a 
list of the principal books and magazine ar- 
ticles dealing with the subject. Although 
decidedly pro-British, the book gives in an 
admirable survey of arguments, pro and con, 
the Boer contentions, leaving the reader to 
decide on which side justice lies. 


The Histoire Générale of Victor Duruy is a 
marvel of condensed historical summarizing; 
and the two volumes on The Middle Ages and 
Modern Times, translated, revised, and edited 
for the use of Americans by Prof. Edwin A. 
Grosvenor of Amherst College, will be found 
especially valuable, either as convenient 
books of reference or as helps to the college 
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New Books 


THE LAST REFUGE 


A Sicilian Romance. By Henry B. FULLER, 
author of “From the Other Side,” “The 
Chevalier of Pensieri-Vani,” etc. tzmo, $1.50. 
The hero, finding his zest in life diminishing, 

seeks to regain it by visiting Rome, mingling in 

its social pleasures, by going to country games 
and beautiful scenes; But none of these satisfy 
him. He learns of a city where there is great 
need and opportunity for service. In this he 

discovers Duty, and finds a Refuge. It is a 

very interesting story, told with great charm of 


style. 


THE UNITED STATES IN 
THE ORIENT 


By CHARLES A. CONANT. 12m, $1.25. 

Mr. Conant’s book will be of great service 
to those who recognize the tremendous compe- 
tition which now drives the great manufacturing 
nations, and who wish to understand the serious 
questions which confront the United States in 
its réle of a “world-power.” 


RUSSIA AND THE RUSSIANS 


By EpmMuND NoBLg, author of “The Russian 

Revolt.’’? 12mo, $1.50. 

A concise but comprehensive work, bringing 
into prominence the course and controlling 
processes of Russian development, and present- 
ing in clear style the story of Russia and the 
Russian people. 


THE FIELDS OF DAWN AND 
LATER SONNETS 


By Lioyp MIFFLIN, author of “Echoes of 

Greek Idyls,” etc. 12mo, $1.25. 

The first part of this book consists of a series 
of charming American pastorals (in sonnet form) 
relating to that delightful period of youth when 
the boy and the maiden are not lovers, but are 
inseparable companions. In the Later Sonnets, 
Mr. Mifflin treats more varied and imaginative 
themes with remarkable mastery of form and 
music. 


Sold by all Booksellers. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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For 1900. 


This volume is designed to give information in all de- 

artments of denominational interests. It contains a brief 
history of Unitarianism at home and abroad; and by 
maps, illustrations, and statistics, it displays the scope of 
Unitarian life and work. Churches, ministers, and all in- 
terested persons will find it indispensable. , 

Large type, attractive binding, complete index. Price, f 
so cents, and sent, postage paid, on receipt of that amount. ‘ 
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Rey. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


A new edition of these stories, originall 
published by some of Mr. Brown's parishioners, 
but long since out of print, has just been pub- 
lished, and may be obtained at 75 cents per 
of the UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL Socn 
25 BEACON STREET, or of the publisher, — 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, B 


Sent, postpaid, by 


nt who ia anxious to get a view of these 
eriods, drawn with due perspective and un- 
cumbered by details. The first of these 
olumes begins with the ruin of the Roman 
_ Empire, and comes down to the capture of 
Constantinople by the Turks. The second 
covers modern history from 1461 to 1848. 
These are parts of the entire work, published 
in a single but less convenient volume. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. of New York are 
the publishers. 


Literary Notes. 


Good Housekeeping has become the property 
of the Phelps Publishing Company, with 
headquarters at Springfield, Mass. Founded 
by the late Clark W. Bryan nearly twenty 
years ago, it has won first place as a unique 
magazine for the household. It is to be 
made larger and better than ever. While its 
popular features will be retained and im- 
proved, the scope of the magazine will be 
widened to embrace the whole realm of family 
life and domestic science. ~ 


Rev. Charles F. Dole proposes in his new 
book, Zhe Religion of a Gentleman, to com- 
mend the cardinal subjects of religion to the 
minds of young men, believing that these 

_ subjects are not only interesting, but practi- 
cal. He begins by showing what place the 
modern ideal of the gentleman holds in dem- 

 ocratic society, and then shows what sort of 
religion—hearty, positive, reasonable, free of 
controversial dogma—civilized men are com- 
ing to demand. Successive chapters take up 
different sides of life, showing the virility 
of goodness and the truth that the strenuous, 
or heroic, age is always here. 


Books Received. 


From the Living Age Company, Boston. 
_ The ane Age. Bound Volume. Seventh Series. Vol. 


From Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
_ Between Boer and Briton. By Edward Stratemeyer. 


1.25. 
1¢ _House-boat on the St. Lawrence. By Everett Tom- 
7 son. $1.50. 
In the Days of Alfred the Great. By Eva March Tappan. 
1,00. 
iImost as Good as a Boy. By Amanda M. Douglas. 


$1.25. 
From Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
Brenda: Her School and Club. By ‘Helen Leah Reed. 
A Little American Girl in India. By Harriet A. Cheever. 


rh’ Young and Old Puritans of Hatfield. By Mary 
P. W. Smith. $1.25. 

The Hidden Servants. By Francesca Alexander. $1.50. 

Doris and her Dog Rodney. By Lily F. Wesselhoeft. 


75 cents. 


From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
_ The Last Refuge. By Henry B. Fuller. $1.50. 
_ The United States in the Orient. By Charles A. Conant. 


; the Fields of Dawn. By Lloyd Mifflin. $1.00. 


_ From Harper & Brothers, New York. 

‘ Chloris of the Island. By H. = Marriott-Watson. $1.50. 

His Wisdom the Pattode, ey Simon Newcomb, $1.50. 
‘The Son of Carleycroft. Theodore Burt Sayre. $1.50. 
The Idiot at Home. By je n Kendrick Bangs. $1.25 

Od of ee Goose for Grown-ups. By Guy Wetmore Faecal: 


tig ment of Peter and Paul on Olympus. B 
he Judg, Sienkiewicz. et " 


pl. 

I Ticed ie Now & ee By ra ie B. Morse. $1.50. 

Rafna ilson. $x. 50. 
Ris =a fas, aN Company, Ne 

Th © True Annals of Fairyland. Edited ote willvim Can- 


$2.00 
Trvii ving’s Sketch Book. Pocket English Classics. 25 cents, 


From Charles BoP Sons, New York. 
y and Grizel. By J Barrie. AS 
Gentleman of the Milack Stoc. By Thomas 


Ison Page. $1.50. 
pee Fi homas Y. Crowell & Co., New Yi 
a eligion of a Gentleman. By Pater is “Dole. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 
's Waltz. LH es oe plang. By {; E. Mayer. 
without Octaves. or the piano. By 
vitanoed May Party; Lullaby; 
Nursery Tale; Curiosity ; Saturday Picnic; 
A la Styrienne; Cheerfulness ; Rose o 
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THEODORE PARKER 


By JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 
Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


From the Mail and Express, New York : — 


It is likely to serve the needed purpose of attracting to Parker’s 
suggestive and really epoch-making career and writings the attention 
of a new generation that is in danger of forgetting how much it owes 
to the man and his thought. Mr. Chadwick’s is a book which, in 
almost every page, with its extracts and suggestions from Parker’s 
sermons and from the events of his life, makes one thirsty for the 
spring from which so pure and cool a stream of philosophy flowed. 
It also makes very interesting the plain yet inspiring story of Parker’s 
life. 


With two portraits. 


AN AMERICAN ANTHOLOGY 


1787-18909. By EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 950 
pages. Large crown 8vo, ‘gilt top, $3.00; cloth, full 
gilt, $3.50; half calf, gilt top, $5.00; tree calf or levant, 
$6.50. 


From the Chicago Tribune :— 


The selections, more than 1,700 in number, representing the work 
of 581 American poets, are arranged in chronological order, following 
an extended review of the whole collection by Mr. Stedman himself, 
and an elaborate table of contents. At the end of the book are exten- 
sive biographical notes, which make the work a. literary biography of 
the nation, and three indexes,— of first lines, of titles, and of poets... 
It would be difficult to overpraise Mr. Stedman’s work as an editor. . 

His selections leave nothing to be desired so far as an adequate repre- 
sentation of the work of American singers is concerned. 


A CENTURY OF 
AMERICAN DIPLOMACY 


Being a Brief Review of the Foreign Relations of the 
United States, 1776-1876. By JOHN W. FOSTER, former 
Secretary of State for the United States. 8vo, $3.50. 


From the Boston Transcript :— 


The title, to the ordinary reader, no doubt, threatens a dry book. 
Mr. Foster’s work is anything but dry. There never was a romance 
more interesting than the true story of our beginnings in diplomacy, 
when Franklin, Adams, and Jay, sitting before an open fire in Paris, 
broke their instructions from Congress as Jay smashed his clay pipe on 
the hearth, and rebelliously and grandly transformed their little colo- 
nial sprout of a country into an empire. He who paints the picture of 
that time must work on a big canvas with brilliant colors.... The 
tendency of the whole book is to increase the pride of any American 
reader in the history of his country. It is not a “jingo” book, nor 
does it contain a sentence of spread-eagle rhetoric. Its influence will 
be gained through the effect of the story that it tells. This story 
shows clearly enough that, while American diplomatists often build 
ignorantly, they builded better than they knew, and built permanently. 


Sold by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, Boston 
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Che Dome. 


For Every Day. 


God, make my life a little light, 
Within the world to glow, 

A little flame that burneth bright, 
Wherever I may go, 


God, make my life a little flower 
That giveth joy to all; 

Content to bloom in native bower, 
Although the-place be small. 


God, make my life a little staff 
Whereon the weak may rest, 
That so what health and strength I have 
May serve my neighbor best. 
—Mrs. B. M. Edwards. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Uninvited Guest. 


BY FANNY A. COMSTOCK. 


‘¢Keep within the nouse, Betsey, and look 
well to the doors and windows. Be busy 
with the apples. ’Twill be but play for a 
smart wench to get them done before night; 
and, when they are all strung, the spinning- 
wheel stands ready. ’”’ 

Such were the parting words of Hannah 
Doten, as she climbed into the wagon with 
her son Jonathan, and set forth to market, 
with thirty pounds of fresh butter and the 
first new potatoes of the season. On the 
potatoes lay a gun; for those were the days 
when Indians lurked near white men’s homes, 
and when wild beasts disputed the land with 
the new-comers. 

The house to which Betsey Doten turned, 
as her mother drove away, was a log cabin 
on a green bank by a brookside. Green fields 
and woods surrounded it; and, as far as the 
eye could reach, no other house was to be 
seen. Small wonder, then, that Betsey re- 
joiced to-day in having a companion, —her 
cousin Lucy, whose welcome presence would 
rob the tedious hours of half their length. 

“*Tt would be a stout arm that could force 
that door,’’ said Lucy, merrily, as Betsey 
swung the thick door to its place, and laid 
the bars across. She was fastening the heavy 
window-shutters when Lucy exclaimed :— 

‘*Prithee, child, why make it a prison? 
Leave this window open. My father says 
there is little to fear in broad daylight. He 
thinks the Indians have passed us by this 
time; and, if they were coming, we know 
night is their time, of a surety. Hurry and 
get the pot boiling, and then let me show 
you the new purse stitch. I learned it from 
Desire Bradford when I was in Plymouth. 
Her cousin brought it from England. As for 
the apples, never fear but we will cut them 
in a twinkling by and by.’’ 

So Betsey made the stew, and left it to 
cook in the big iron kettle that hung over the 
fire, and, seating herself beside Lucy, gave a 
willing mind to the mysteries of the new 
stitch. Suddenly, Lucy laid down her needles, 
and put her curly head through the window. 

‘*See, Betsey,’’ she said, ‘‘how blue the 
sky is! I cannot breathe here. Come out a 
bit, and let us look for the berries that you 
say grow on the hillside. They will make 
a pretty sauce to our dinner.’’ 

For a moment Betsey hesitated, for she re- 
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membered her mother’s command to stay 
within doors; but Lucy was her guest, and 
not to be lightly refused. Besides, in her 
secret heart, she, too, longed for a run in the 
open air. The dark, close room was so dis- 
mal this bright morning! So, laying another 
stick on the fire, she put her misgivings in 
her pocket along with her knitting; and, tak- 
ing a pail, the two girls sallied forth. 

‘*Ah, Betsey!’’ said Lucy, as they toiled 
up the hill where the berries grew thickest 


and sweetest, ‘‘you should see the spinet in- 


my aunt’s drawing-room! And sweetly she 
plays it, too. There is but one thing I like 
better than to hear it, and that is to sit in 
her chamber and look at the beautiful silk 
frocks and the crimson velvet mantle wrought 
with silver. When I beg to Jook at them, 
she spreads them on the bed, with the laces 
and high-heeled slippers and silk stockings. 
When I see them, I wish we were all in Eng- 
land, where maidens wear such things, and 
keep their hands white and soft to play the 
spinet.’’ 

Betsey looked at her little red hands, rough 
with working hard indoors and out, and hid 
them beneath her apron. For a moment she 
silently echoed Lucy’s wish. Then, looking 
around on the rich green fields and thick 
woods, she said :— 

“fT would like to see England, but me- 
thinks I like this land too well to leave it. 
London would stifle me, and I should long 
for the sweet air of home. But, truly, those 
clothes whereof you speak must be marvellous 
fine. Prithee, let me hear more tales.’’ 

Had Lucy’s stories been less fascinating, 
it might have been easier for Betsey to go 
back to the house of which her mother had 
left her to be the little mistress. But Betsey 
did not have an opportunity every day to hear 
of new silk gowns and balls and parties and 
all the delightful things that a girl with 
grown-up sisters at home and an aunt in Bos- 
ton could tell. So the two girls Joitered on 
the hillside, heedless how high the sun was 
climbing, till at last they recognized by sure 
signs the near approach of dinner-time, and 
turned homeward. 

Laughing and chatting gayly, they ap- 
proached the house, when suddenly, to their 
horror, they saw that a large bear had made 
his way through the open door, and was 
standing by the fire, with his nose over the 
savory kettle. Lucy dropped her pail of 
berries, and would have screamed but for 
Betsey’s quick hand over her mouth, Cau- 
tiously they crept around the house to the 
open window; and there, with frightened 
faces and wildly beating hearts, they stood 
and gazed at the intruder. The bear, which 
was an unusually large one, was apparently 
hungry; for he seemed to find the inviting 
odor of the dinner quite to his mind. It was 
easy to see that his dull brain was struggling 
with the difficulties of the situation. Indeed, 
he appeared to have already made advances 
to the hot kettle; for he stood on three legs, 
holding the fourth carefully above the floor. 

Suddenly, a thought seized Betsey. It was 
but a step: the thing was worth trying. 
Without a word to Lucy, she ran to the barn, 
and soon returned with a pitchfork. Leaning 
forward through the open window, with one 
swift motion, she dashed the cover of the 
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kettle to the floor, letting the steam arise in 


a fragrant cloud, straight into Bruin’s face. 
He drew back instantly, and with a fierce 
growl, terrible to hear ran out of the house 
and down the road. 

‘Quick, Lucy!’’ said Betsey; and they 
darted into the house. It was but the work 
of a moment to bar the door and window; 
and through a loop-hole they watched the 
bear, as he turned into the woods and disap- 
peared. 

‘*O Betsey! What if he had seen us when 
we were picking berries!’’ said Lucy, sitting 
down in the middle of the floor and begin- 
ning to cry. 

Betsey said nothing. But the thought up- 
permost in her mind was that she was glad 
he had not; for, if she was going to be eaten 
by a bear, she would rather be minding her 
mother when she did it. Betsey had filled 
two bowls from the great kettle, and put 
them on the table, with a brown loaf and a 
dish of cold stirabout, before Lucy had fin- 
ished wiping her eyes. Dinner proved very 
comforting; and, before they had half fin- 
ished, they were frisking around the room, 
mimicking the clumsy gait of the bear, and 
seeing which could growl the louder. 

Suddenly Betsey grew serious. ‘‘The bear 
will eat the cows,’’ she said in dismal tones. 

The three cows were pastured on the hill; 
and, if the bear made a meal of them, what 
would become of Mrs. Doten’s butter money 
and all the good things it brought? Further- 
more, Betsey’s own pet cow, Queen Eliza- 
beth, was not to furnish a supper for any 
bear if her young mistress could prevent it. 

‘“*I’m going after the cows,’’ said Betsey, 
firmly. 

‘*The bear will eat you if you do,’’ said 
Lucy as firmly. 

‘*No, he won’t. He went the other way, 
and he won’t come back in a hurry. But 
may be there are two. You must stay here, 
Lucy, and take care of the house, and let 
mother in when she comes back.’’ 

Betsey looked at the corner where the guns 
were kept, for in those days girls knew how 
to load a gun and fire it. But one of them 
her mother had, and the other her father 
always took when he went for his long day’s 
work in the field. She must trust to the 
pitchfork once more. 

As Betsey ran down the path, Lucy’s face 
grew very long. She did not like being 
alone, she did not like bears, and she did 
not like to think that she had enticed Betsey 
out to pick berries when her mother had told 
her to stay in the house. When she thought 
of Betsey going off alone so bravely, she felt 
very much dissatisfied with herself. 

‘*Well,’’ she thought, ‘‘I’m a poor slip 
beside Betsey; but, perhaps, if a body isn’t 
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mm side’ troy” and bold, there won’t be $0 much 
expected. — There’s one thing I can do: I 
can cut apples.’ And, taking a knife and 
ra’ needle, she began on the pile of apples in 
Pre’ corner, paring, slicing, and stringing the 
pieces on long strings, according to Mrs. 
Doten’s parting directions. 

Betsey did not meet the bear that was fond 
of hot kettles, nor any other bear. She found 
her cows, brought them home, fastened them 
in their places, shut the barn-door, and that 
was all. But it is not alone what happens. 
but what we dread, as , well, that makes cow- 
ards of us; and I think barefooted Betsey 
Doten, trudging along to meet a possible 
danger which never came, was as brave as if 
the bear had suddenly popped out from be- 
hind a tree, as he might have done any min- 
ute. Betsey was perfectly satisfied to have 
no second encounter; and, when her father 
praised her for taking such good care of the 
cows and her mother came home safe, glad to 
; find the apples done and a hot supper wait- 
ing, she felt that her day had not been a 
failure, after all. 

“*I’d give a barrel of butternuts to meet 
that bear with my gun,’’ said Betsey’s 
brother, Jonathan. ‘‘When can we go for 
him, father?’’ 

It certainly was not convenient to have a 
bear quite so much at home; for cows must 
be pastured and women must carry butter to 
market. So very soon the farmers had a bear 
hunt, and Jonathan Doten had a new bearskin 
coat that winter. 
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The Poppy Path. 


Miss Colby was very fond of her garden with 
its gravel walks. While she felt kindly toward 
children, she did not always like to have them 
enter her garden, certainly not unless she herself 
were there. 

“There comes Sadie Pimer across her father’s 
potato-field!” she said one day, as she stood in 
her door. “There never was such a child for 
flowers, and I can’t help liking her; but I’d 
best be out working when she gets here.” 

So Miss Colby put on her garden hat, and 
was very busy tying up her sweet-peas. 

The pale purple asters were in full bloom, and 
Sadie bent over to smell of them. 

“Don’t break them!” said Miss Colby. “They 
are for seed. You see I’ve tied purple yarn on 
them.” 

“Oh, what a nice way!” said Sadie. ‘What 
are those things with the red yarn tied on them ?” 
_ “Poppies,” replied Miss Colby. “The leaves 
fell off long ago, and the seeds are about ripe. 
T’ll gather them now.” 

So she carefully pulled off all the heads that 
had red yarn tied under them. 

“There are ever so many more left,” said 
Sadie, touching the dry heads and making the 
little seeds rattle inside. 

“You may have those if you want them,” said 
‘Miss Colby. “I will give you a paper bag.” 

_ Sadie gathered all the brown heads that were 
eft, and the seeds rattled out of them into the 
when she shook it. 

shall have hundreds and hundreds of red 
ies next summer in my yard!” she ex- 
imec joyously, dancing off down the path. 
m going to tell mamma, and I thank you, 


cross the potato-field, shaking the bag to make 
the seeds rattle, never dreaming there was a little 
slit of a hole down in one corner. 

Suddenly she saw some potato-bugs, and 
darted off on one side, making a wide circuit ; 
for she had a horror of potato-bugs. Then she 
came to a rock, and jumped over it; and then 
she ran straight home. 

“Seems to me there are not many seeds,” said 
her mother, when she looked into the bag. 
“The heads are all empty. Oh, Sadie, here’s a 
hole! Your seeds have all run out!” 

Sadie almost cried, but she set her lips tight 
and bore it. If Miss Colby had known, she 
would have given her more seeds; but Sadie did 
not like to tell her. 

When the potatoes were dug, Mr. Pimer 


j evened off the ground and sowed it to grass. 


He was going to have a mowing lot the next 
summer, he said. But what do you suppose 
happened? It turned out to be the prettiest 
mowing lot you ever saw. As the grass grew 
up, something else grew up with it; but nobody 
noticed till a little before haying-time, when all 
of a sudden poppies began to bloom. They 
bloomed along in a line from Mr. Pimer’s fence 
to the foot of a rock, where they rioted in a big 
clump. Then they ran off in a wide half-circle, 
and then proceeded straight to Miss Colby’s back 
gate. 

“That is Sadie’s poppy path!” said Mrs. 
Pimer. 

“They shan’t be mowed down,” 
Pimer. 

And all the rest of the summer, whenever 
Sadie could think of an errand to take her to 
Miss Colby’s, she walked by the poppy path, 
and was so happy that I think you may say you 
never saw such a happy little girl— A/Zary L. B. 
Branch, in the Youth's Companion. 


said Mr. 


A Little Chinese Boy. 


Little Wu, the twelve-year-old son. of the 
Chinese ambassador, Wu Ting Fang, attends a 
fashionable schoo! in Washington. Wu is al- 
ways at the head of his class, in which he is the 
youngest pupil; and last month the report which 
was given him to take home could not possibly 
have been better, for he had gotten a mark of 
100 in every branch. After signing this report, 
the father Wu wrote on its margin, “I hope 
my son will improve.”’ Recently a fair was held 
at the school for the benefit of a hospital. 
Little Wu, with his pig-tail and beautiful silken 
garments, is, of course, a favorite of the ladies, 
and one of the masters said, in discussing the 
plans for the fair: “ We'll put you, Wu, behind 
the counter of the pickle booth. Then, indeed, 
the girls will torment you.” Wu laughed, and 
answered, “ Then I shall be in a pickle!” 


And this Little Pig stayed at Home. 


A New Jersey farmer tells this remarkable 
story, and vouches for its truth: “I had more 
pigs than I wanted to keep, so I sold one to a 
man living in the neighboring village. The 
little pig had been living in the pen with his 
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brothers and sisters, and had never been out- 
side of it until the man who bought him put 
him in a basket, tied down the cover, and put it 
in his wagon to carry to the new home. Late in 
the afternoon the farmer who sold it saw some- 
thing coming across the swamp meadow below 
home. He watched it struggling through the 
wet places, climbing the knolls, until he could 
see that it was his little pig, all covered with 
mud and very tired. He went straight toward 
the barn, against which was the only home he 
recognized. The money was returned to the 
man who bought it, and the little pig stayed at 
home.” — Se/ected. 


**Mamma,’’ asked three-year-old Dot one 
day during a walk in the country, ‘‘what 
kind of trees are those?’’ ‘‘Those are gum 
trees, darling.’’ ‘‘Oh,’’ exclaimed the little 
one, in joyful anticipation of her favorite 
candies, ‘‘then I’ll have lots of gumdrops, 
won’t 1?’?’—Christian Advocate. 
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Good News, 


From “ Worship.” 


O brother man! fold to thy heart thy brother ! 
Where pity dwells, the peace of God is there! 
To worship rightly is to love each other, 
Each smile a hymn, each kindly deed a prayer. 


Follow with reverent steps the great example 
Of him whose holy work was “‘ doing good.’ 
So shall the wide earth seem our Father’s temple, 
Each loving life a psalm of gratitude. 


—John Greenleaf Whittier, 


The List of Heroes. 


The publication of the list of names se- 
lected for the Hall of Fame in New York 
aroused a pleasant ripple for a few minutes 
on the rather stagnant surface of average con- 
versation. Of the people who know the dif- 
ference between a nation and a_ sewing- 
machine, there were but few who were not 
interested in a discussion whether George 
Washington had rendered to the country ser- 
vices more distinguished than Elias Howe or 
the older Vanderbilt. 

The somewhat complicated plan for obtain- 
ing a popular verdict worked quite well; and 
the verdict is really creditable as well to the 
intelligence as to the good feeling of thou- 
sands of people who had more or less share 
in rendering it. 

The New York Cyitic, a few years ago, 
proposed to its readers that they should vote 
for twenty distinguished women who were to 
have imagined seats in an imagined American 
Academy of Letters. The Critic then said 
that, as the readers might not know who the 
distinguished women of letters were, it would 
publish, for their assistance, a list of them. 
Such a definition of distinction or fame as is 
here implied shows rather a vague under- 
standing of what greatness or fame or heroism 
is. But I suppose that history is so difficult 
a study, and as jurors are chosen from people 
who have no preconceived opinions, there is 
a certain convenience in telling them what 
have been the verdicts of the past. The 
clever plan of the Critic was adopted on this 
occasion; and the hundred judges who were 
to award the crowns of fame received for their 
assistance a list of two hundred and thirty- 
four persons who had been voted for by 
three or four thousand people, in compliance 
with requests made by the Brooklyn Zagle 
and the Minneapolis 77rzbune. 

In Brooklyn the enthusiasm of what is now 
called ‘‘juvenility’’ was filtered into the 
stream of public opinion thus formed by the 
addition to it of some hundreds of votes 
from the higher classes in some of their ex- 
cellent schools. The Minneapolis list was 
finely flavored by Western respect for ‘‘go’’ 
and directness of purpose and by a certain 
forgetfulness of past generations, On the 
whole, both lists were creditable to the good 
sense and good feeling and intelligence of 
the three or four thousand people who had 
leisure to make them. As you studied them, 
you had a feeling that people who had any 
other occupation had not given much atten- 
tion to the selection. 

The management of the whole business was 
in the hands of the senate of the New York 
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University, and the country is much indebted 
to this body and to its officers for the skill 
and care with which they have attended to 
it. They named, from all parts of the 
country, one hundred judges, each of whom 
must have felt honored by the selection. To 
these gentlemen were committed the lists 
which we have spoken of,—which the news- 
papers had prepared,—and a digest of these 
lists, giving the numbers of the separate bal- 
lots on which they were founded. Thus you 
know that George Washington had all the 
votes, and that the grandfather of Jane Jorkins 
had only one. The names were also assorted 
under the ditferent heads to which they seemed 
to belong, for the plan of the Hall of Fame 
requires that it shall contain the name of 
one or more representatives of eight different 
lines of human duty. 

It is this division into classes which gives 
rise to most of the criticism which quickens 
conversation, when men wonder why Benja- 
min Wright and Samuel Adams are named in 
the same list. The reader will observe that 
there is no ‘‘all-round’’ section. Saint Paul 
asked for the ‘‘perfect man,’’ but modern 
life thinks it has no use for him. Or, rather, 
the law of selection, from its very nature, 
does not indicate him. The same difficulty, 
therefore, confronted the hundred judges as 
meets every college board of trustees, when 
it has to make Admiral Sampson a Doctor of 
Laws because it cannot make him anything 
else. 

In this case there has to be among the fifty 
heroes one each of eight of the following 
divisions: authors and editors, business men, 
educators, inventors, missionaries and ex- 
plorers, philanthropists, preachers and theo- 
logians, scientists, engineers and architects, 
judges and lawyers, physicians and surgeons, 
rulers and statesmen, soldiers and sailors. 

Then there was a little list of unconform- 
able people who fitted in nowhere. These are 
Charlotte Cushman, Edwin Forrest, and poor 
Martha Washington. 

The reader will observe that this list § is 
made up of two alphabetical lists. This is 
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thé teasoti why it was announced at first that 
Ralph Waldo Emerson headed the poll. The — 
authors (observe ‘‘A’’) were counted before 
the rulers and statesmen (observe ‘‘R’’). In 

truth, Washington was the one person who 

received a unanimous vote. He was among 

the rulers, and Mr. Emerson was among the 

authors. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of the 
result is the evident catholicity of the elec- 
tion, using the word ‘‘catholicity’’ in its 
Stanley said that Emerson 
preached every sermon he heard in America. 
Emerson, in this ballot, has received almost 
as high a vote as Washington. On the other 
extreme of theological thought, Jonathan 
Edwards—wholly unknown, of course, to most 
of the high school children who voted on the 
preliminary ballot—was very handsomely sus- 
tained by the hundred judges. Of a hundred 
votes, he received eighty-two. 

Twenty-nine out of the whole number have 
the decisive number of fifty-one of the judges 
voting in their favor. The senate will have 
to determine how twenty-one more shall be 
selected. Epwarp E. HALE. 


California Letter. 


The “Churches around the Bay,’’ as they are 
called here, meaning the churches in San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland, Berkeley, and Alameda, re- 
sumed their regular services in September, 
under unusually encouraging conditions. The 
attendance has been steadily increasing, and 
the activities of all the churches were never 
more flourishing. 

On Sunday, the 21st of this month, the fif- 
tieth anniversary of the organization of the 
First Church of this city was celebrated. Hon. 
Horace Davis delivered the historical address 
at the First Church. Rev. Bradford Leavitt 
and the field secretary also spoke. The anni- 
versary received attention in all the churches 
around the bay. 

The most important item of news in this 
department this fall is that of the dedication 
of the Church of the Unity at Los Angeles, 
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which took place on Sunday, October 7. This 
church is now in a very prosperous condition. 
The lot upon which its old building stood was 
sold about a year ago for $40,000 dollars, and 
a new lot purchased in the residential portion of 
the city for $5,000. The new church erected on 
this lot has been dedicated free from debt, and 
the society has $10,000 to its credit in the bank. 
Not the least important and satisfactory feat- 
ure of this wise business transaction is that of 
the payment of the old debt of the church, 
amounting to about $8,000. The new church 
is not only admirably planned for public wor- 
ship, but it is supplied with all the conveniences 
for the parish work. The dedication services 
were held at the usual hour for morning service. 
The sermon was delivered by Rev. William 
Day Simonds of Seattle. His subject was 
“Mission of the Unitarian Church in the 
Twentieth Century.” The sermon was timely, 
appropriate, and eloquent. Mr. Simonds is 
loyal to our cause, and an enthusiastic believer 
in organization for work. He represents, in 
this respect, the main body of our ministers on 
this coast. Therefore, we trust that we shall not 
only be able to hold what we already have, but 
to make some gains in the way of new churches, 
The new Unitarian headquarters were opened 
October 1. They are located in the Parrott 
Building at room No. 405. This is a large 
“office building,’ the lower portion being oc- 
cupied by the famous “Emporium,” the largest 
department store on the Pacific Coast. The 
denominational interests are well represented 
in our rooms; namely, the American Unita- 
rian Association, Pacific Unitarian Conference, 
Women’s Unitarian Conference, Unitarian Sun- 
day School Society, Unitarian Club of Cali- 
fornia, and The William and Alice Hinckley 
Fund. The Unitarian Club of California is 
exerting an excellent, influence, which extends 
far beyond denomination lines. It represents 
in its membership and by its aims the best 
things in our national and civic life, as well as the 
-most fearless devotion to the truth in the do- 
main of theology and religion. It is rightly 
_ regarded as an honor to be a member of this 

club. 

Every new-comer to this coast finds it neces- 
sary to revise his habits, so far as they relate 
to the weather. These sunny days are ‘‘de- 
ceitful above all things,” and one is even 
tempted to finish the quotation by adding “and 
desperately wicked.” It seems to take several 
“colds,” perhaps a few “chills,” to drive one to 
do the proper thing and don his winter flannels, 
even if he does feel a little uncomfortable for 
an hour or two in the middle of the day. The 
flowers seem to be acclimated; and they mock 
the new-comer, who in his Eastern apparel 
shivers while he beholds them in all their 
beauty and glory. It takes some time to re- 
gard with the understanding and approval, 
a female costume which consists of the thin- 
nest of thin things in the way of dresses and 
a fur collar. But it is not only common, but 
it is likewise entirely proper. California 
weather is entitled to profound respect. To 
trifle with it is to bring upon one’s self certain 
punishment. It demands warm clothing all 
the year round. If that demand is complied 
with, it is indeed a charming climate. 

The circulation of our Unitarian periodicals 
on the coast is receiving renewed attention. 
The Pacific Unitarian, a spicy monthly publi- 
sation, edited by our genial and gifted friend, 
Charles A. Murdock, has a good circulation 


here ; and we hope to persuade the Unitarians 
of this conference to take the Christian Reg- 
ister, also, that they may acquire a more com- 
plete knowledge of what is going on every- 
where. 

On the whole, the outlook here is encourag- 
ing, notwithstanding the complications at San 
José, Cal., and Salem, Ore., which in the end will, 
I hope, be overcome. The Unitarians of this 
coast, so far as my observation goes, are in- 
clined to rely upon themselves for the work 
to be done and the money to be raised with 
which to do it; but they are not, as a rule, 
persons of large means, and it is unreasonable 
to expect them to bear all the necessary ex- 
penses of denominational work in so large a 
territory. The item of travelling expenses, 
which cuts so small a figure in the East, is a 
very important one here. To visit Seattle 
means a railway ride of forty-eight hours. To 
visit San Diego means a ride of twenty hours. 
A journey to Helena or Salt Lake City is an 
epually serious undertaking. 

Our friends from the East will be sure of a 
cordial welcome to our new headquarters when 
they visit this busy city which guards the Golden 
Gate. GEORGE W. STONE, 

field Secretary A. U. A. 


Boston Letter. 


During the few weeks in which the city 
churches have been reopened, many important 
events have transpired. The First Church 
underwent, during the summer, a complete in- 
terior renovation, to such excellent effect that 
on all sides one hears complimentary remarks 
as to the high artistic beauty, the cheering effect, 
and the attractive new arrangements. The 
church is thus made more serviceable than 
ever, not only for its usual congregations, but 
for many special occasions and denominational 
gatherings. At the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation Building, familiarly spoken of as “the 
rooms,” the coming of the new secretary, Rev. 
C. E. St. John, has added considerably to the 
volume of work capable of receiving attention at 
this national headquarters. President Eliot is 
relieved from a pressure which became threaten- 
ing; and he is now giving quickening attention 
to missionary movements that were waiting, to 
plans for extending and vivifying a knowledge | ¢ 
of the present attractive opportunities before 
the denomination, to fresh methods of present- 
ing in a forcible way to the body of laity of our 
churches the needs and possibilities of a cause 
which is limited in its growth only by the amount 
of faithful personal service and generous finan- 
cial support which can be rallied to its aid. 
There is a ripening, hopeful feeling already mak- 
ing rapid progress among workers at all points, 
and this without doubt is chiefly brought about 
by the energetic earnestness of the American 
Unitarian Association officers. The new annual 
report just issued should be asked for by every 
Unitarian. It will be sent free, and graphically 
describes our work. 

Two very important additions to the circle of 
our able city preachers have been made in the 
installation at Arlington Street Church of Rev. 
Paul R. Frothingham and at the South Congre- 
gational Church of Prof. Edward Cummings. 
Thirty years ago Rufus Ellis was at the First 
Church, Chandler Robbins at the Second, Henry 
Foote at King’s Chapel, Ezra Stiles Gannett at 
Arlington Street, James Freeman Clarke at the 
Church of the Disciples, George L, Chaney at 
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Hollis Street, and Edward Everett Hale at the 
South Congregational. These men were repre- 
sentative, able exponents of our faith; and it is 
no easy matter to keep the pulpits of these cen- 
tral churches manned by such a band of vigor- 
ous leaders. Yet as these pulpits are now filled, 
and with all our esteem for the honored names 
just recounted, can any one have anything but a 
sense of secure satisfaction in considering the 
standing and the influence which is being ex- 
erted by the present occupants,— James Eells, 
Thomas Van Ness, Howard N. Brown, Charles 
G. Ames, Paul Revere Frothingham, Edward 
Cummings, and Edward Everett Hale? At the 
splendidly attended services held at Arlington 
Street, and at the South Congregational, on the 
occasion of these two recent installations, two 
sermons were preached, both of which were 
searching presentations of the changed aspect 
of the preacher’s method, as more and more 
clearly understood. Dr. Samuel M. Crothers, 
preaching for Mr. Cummings’s installation, 
described the work of the ministry in a bril- 
liant review of the advancing tendencies of 
the last fifty years, showing how the old contests 
of dogma have broadened into a toleration of 
intellectual differences and an undercurrent of 
unity in practical faith. At Arlington Street, 
Rev. W. C. Gannett, standing in his father’s pul- 
pit, drew a picture of the attractiveness of a 
ministry where the underlying purpose was to 
reconcile, drawing all men toward the re-creating 
light. 

The two new pastors were given an immedi- 
ate opportunity to show their appreciation of 
the spirit in which they have been welcomed to 
Boston, as both were the guests of the Unita- 
rian Club at its first dinner of the season, held 
at the Vendome October 10. Mr. Frothingham 
eloquently described the eternal religious crav- 
ings of the human race, and the essential ex- 
pression of those emotions through the Church. 
In spite of all the modern love of golf and 
absence of fear of future punishment, the need 
of the soul for spiritual nourishment must be 
satisfied. Mr. Frothingham outlined an inspir- 
ing work for the Christian minister of to day, 
and concluded with a fine appeal for the cour- 
age of such men as Channing in presenting 
those truths which represent the spirit of 
Christ. Mr. Cummings referred to the en- 
larged field which tempts the modern minister, 
to the noble quality of the average worker in 
that field, to whose ranks he felt it a privilege 
to be admitted, and to the great demand for 
devotion which the high ideals of the liberal 
faith make upon earnest men and women. The 
excellent work which Mr. Cummings has done 
as teacher of sociology at Harvard, his winning 
address, and his inspiring earnestness suggest 
the most happy and successful results from his 
election as associate minister with Dr. Hale. 

One of the most instructive pamphlets for dis- 
tribution among those who doubt the extent of 
Unitarian city missionary work is to be found 
in the recent Report of the Benevolent Frater- 
nity. Five fully equipped working institutional 
churches are now managed by the Fraternity. 
The chapel that for many years was on Dor- 
chester Street in Washington Village has now 
been sold, and the society removed to a most 
attractive new building on Columbia Road. 
This circle of hard-working mission churches 
was never before more ably led; and we advise 
any one who cares to see the extent of these 
admirable activities to send for this Fraternity 
Report. F. B. M, 


The Christian Register 
Religious Intelligence. 
American Unitarian Association. 


Toward the close of his life, Louis Agassiz 
was asked what he deemed his greatest work. 
Without a moment’s hesitation, he answered, 
‘*The training of three true scientists.’’ 
There is a significance in that answer that 
the men of religion cannot afford to miss. 
The thing that gave supremest satisfaction to 
our great naturalist was not his own achieve- 
ments, his ample learning, his contribution 
to the sum of human knowledge, but the fact 
that he had multiplied himself by three, and 
trained three competent observers and thinkers 
to carry on his own incomplete work. Greater 
than discovery is inspiration. Greater than 
knowledge is transmission. 

As I write, the Ministers’ Institute is 
meeting in Worcester; and the questions I 
want to ask of each of my fellow-workers are 
such as these: What are you doing to recruit 
the Unitarian ministry with young men of 
ability, good breeding, and real desire of 
service? How are you providing for the 
transmission of power? Are you, like the 
Hebrew king, satisfied with the peace and 
truth of our own day, or are you concerned 
for the future? It seems to me that we min- 
isters fail of our best results if we do not 
develop our own successors. We may be 
learned and devout; but, if we have never 
by our teaching or example persuaded a fel- 
low-man to adopt our high calling and fit 
himself for the ministry, our work has failed 
of its best fruitage. Is our message to be a 
transient message or a permanent influence? 
Is our work to die when we die? Our preach- 
ing may elevate our hearers; but does it in- 
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spire? It may impress; but does it persuade? 
It may stir dry bones; but does it reproduce 
and re-create? What greater satisfaction is 
there than in bequeathing good, in reproduc- 
ing virtue, in training power, in passing on 
from man to man the fiery torch of truth, 
which summons humanity to the never-ending 
war against error and evil? ‘There are few 
nobler passages in oratory than that in which 
Burke described the great coalition formed by 
William of Orange to check the arrogance of 
Louis IV. : ‘‘ Just as the last touch was given 
to this immense and complicated machine, 
the master-workman died. But the work was 
formed on true mechanical principles, and it 
was as truly wrought. The man was dead, 
but the grand alliance survived in which 
King William lived and reigned.’’ The 
prophetic inspiration is something even no- 
bler than this, It is the power of creating, 
not a complicated machine, but a spirit and 
a character. It is the power of establishing, 
not something which is formed on true me- 
chanical principles, but something which 
lives and moves and has its being in the 
heart, the intellect, the conscience. Have 
we sufficiently practised the quickening and 
penetrating power of speech in these matters? 
Have we earnestly coveted the apostolic gifts? 
Have we been ‘‘jealous for the Lord God of 
hosts’’ and for the succession of his proph- 
ets? Have we so lived and taught as to 
make it easy and natural for the young men 
of our churches to look toward the ministry 
as to the largest and most appropriate place 
for the exercise of their powers? 

The great concern of the religious leaders 
of mankind has always been to see to it that 
others were equipped to carry on their work. 
As Moses selected and trained Joshua, as 
Elijah gave of his spirit to Elisha, as Paul 
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nurtured and taught Timothy, so the modern 
man of religion must discover and inspire 
‘those who hereafter will achieve the truths 
which he now faintly discerns, cultivate the 
seeds of righteousness which he has sown, 
and enlarge the fruitfulness of the institu- 
tions into which he has built his thought and 
hope. As I read the Gospels, I am more and 
more impressed with the fact that Jesus gave 
the last year of his ministry very largely, not 
to teaching the multitude, but to individually 
indoctrinating and disciplining the twelve 
who were his immediate followers. He 
trained them that they might bear witness to 
his truth. It was the passion of his last days 
that they should carry on his work, ‘‘I pray 
not,’’ said Jesus, ‘‘for the world, but for 
them which thou hast given me. For I have 
given unto them the words which thou hast 
given me, and they have received them. As 
thou hast sent me into the world, even so 
have I sent them into the world. And for 
their sakes I sanctify myself, that they, also, 
might be sanctified to the truth. Neither 
pray I for these alone, but for them, also, 
which will believe on me through their 
word. ’’ SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


[This department is in charge of Miss Rebecca D. Homer, 
Secret: of the Young People’s Religious Union, 25 
Beacon Street. All reports or notices should be sent to her.] 


NOTES. 


On Monday evening, October 1, the Feder- 
ation of Liberal Young People of the District 
of Columbia held its annual business meeting 
in the parlors of the Church of Our Father 
(Universalist). Besides the officers there 
were a number of delegates present from each 
union. The meeting was a very interesting 
one, and the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: president, Miss Helen 
Nichols (Unitarian); vice-president, Mr. 
W. G. Steward (People’s); secretary, Mr. 
J. R. Todd (Friends) ; treasurer, Miss Isabel 
Jordan (Universalist). 

Among the business discussed was the ad- 
visability of holding union meetings other 
than the usual quarterly rally meetings, for 
debates, social, and literary purposes on week- 
days throughout the winter. A motion to 
this effect was carried, and the matter was 
left in the hands of the Executive Committee. 
_ As one of the members had recently visited 
the Junior Republic for Baltimore and Wash- 
ington, located at Annapolis, and found them 
with a library of but twenty books, the sub- 
ject of adding to said library was discussed, 
and motion made and passed to put this into 
the hands of a committee who should go to 
work immediately. 

The next rally will be held at All Souls’ 
Church (Unitarian) with the topic ‘‘Seed- 
sowing.’’ 

The delegates enjoyed a social half-hour 
after the meeting adjourned. 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES, 


November 4, ‘‘Association Day.’’ Ps. 
_exliii. 8; Matt. v. 16. Books for reference: 
the ‘‘Annual Report of the American Unita- 
rian Association’’; ‘‘An Epistle to Unita- 
rians,’’ by Rev. H. C. De Long; ‘'Some 
Unitarian Opportunities.’’ (All these may 
be obtained free of charge at the American 
Unitarian Association rooms, 25 Beacon 
Street.) ‘ 
. QUOTATIONS. 
__ “To learn facts is like getting out of fog: 
‘the mind then sees, while in ignorance the 
mind is darkened.’’ Hafol 


‘The Christian Register 


‘*We but have faith: we cannot know; 
For knowledge is of things we see.’’ 


‘*The love of freedom, the desire of God, 
The hope of larger life hereafter. ’’ 


‘*The truth against the world.’’ 
Read Whittier’s ‘‘ Eternal Goodness. ’’ 


ASSOCIATION Day. 


What is the American Association? 

What are its objects? 

What its methods? 

What its agents? 

How many of the members of the Young 
People’s Religious Union of the Unitarian 
Church can answer these questions, or give 
a clear idea of the society which is practi- 
cally the parent organization? 

The children of a nation—those who are to 
become the rulers and citizens of the country 
in after years—are carefully instructed in 
every detail of its history and growth as a 
nation, so that they are growing up to under- 
stand its needs clearly, and to meet the re- 


sponsibilities which will come more intelli- 


gently. 

« There is just the same need of careful in- 
struction and a clear understanding of the 
principles and methods of organization of 
their denomination on the part of the young 
people in achurch. For this reason the first 
Sunday in November is set aside for the con- 
sideration of our denominational work; and 
each union is recommended to so observe the 
day. We ask them to study the origin and 
purposes of the Association :— 

**In the year 1825 the American Unitarian 
Association was formed. Before that the 
leaders and fathers had opposed an organiza- 
tion because they did not wish to form 
another sect. They only wished to fight out 
the battle of liberty in the churches where 
they were. But their liberty was not allowed 
in the old churches; and they were forced 
out, and so became, in that sense, a sect, 
whether they would or not. And then some 
noble men determined that there should be a 
missionary organization,—an organization 
which should be the missionary arm of the 
churches. It has no ruling power over the 
churches: it is simply our servant. It was 
organized, then, in 1825,—First, to collect 
and diffuse information respecting the state 
of Unitarian Christianity in our country; 

‘*Second, to produce union, sympathy, and 
co-operation among liberal Christians ; 

‘*Third, to publish and distribute books 
and tracts, inculcating the correct views of 
religion, in such form and at such price as 
shall afford all an opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with Christian truth; 

‘*Fourth, to supply misssionaries, espe- 
cially in such parts of our own country as 
are destitute of a stated ministry ; 

‘*Fifth, to adopt whatever other measures 
as may hereafter seem expedient,—such as 
contributions in behalf of clergymen with 
insufficient salaries or in aid of building 
churches. ’” 

This, then, is the origin and, in brief, the 
purpose of the organization. Its history and 
development make a most interesting and 
profitable study for the young people who are 
now working through the Young People’s 
Religious Union for the furtherance and 
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1200 The Christian Register 


better understanding of the same faith and 6 
truths for which the older society labors. Church News. 
Space does not admit of an exhaustive re- Anntaniaee 


view of these intervehing years of growth and 
usefulness. We suggest that they are briefly 
and very succinctly summed up and illustrated 
in the secretary’s ‘‘Report for 1900,’’ which 
the Association furnishes free, upon applica- 
tion at their rooms. 

Surely, when this society so kindly fur- 
nishes the office which is our headquarters, 
and shows the sympathy and kindly feeling 
toward our efforts which has been manifested 
thus far, it is incumbent upon us to at least 
inform ourselves of their work, that, when the 
time is right, we may be able understandingly 
to do all in our power to help in the cause 
for which they labor. 


The next meeting of the Ministerial Union 
will be held in Channing Hall, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, on Monday, October 29, at 
10.30. The address will be given by Rev. 
E. E. Hale, D.D. 


Admitted to the ministry: Rev, George W. 
Henning and Rev. W. H. Alexander, having 
satisfied the Committee on Fellowship of 
their fitness for the Unitarian ministry, are 
hereby commended to our ministers and 
churches, 


Norfolk Conference of Unitarian and Other 
Christian Churches: The one hundred and first 
session will be held Tuesday, October 30, with 
the First Parish in West Roxbury, Highland 
Station, Rev. John H. Applebee, minister. Pro- 
gramme: 10 A.M., devotional meeting, led by 
Rev. William H. Savage. 10.30, reports and 
other business. 11, address by George Willis 
Cooke, “Church Attendance”; discussion opened 
by Mr. Frank Smith of Dedham and Rev. B. A. 
Gaodridas. 12 M., roll-call and collection, 12.30 
P.M., collation. 1.45, election of officers. 2, 
address by Rev. C, E. St. John. 2.30, a brief 
paper by Mrs. Ellis Peterson, on “The Mission- 
ary Work of the Alliance,” and a few words, it 
is hoped, from Miss E. P. Channing. 3, confer- 
ence sermon, by Rev. Horatio Stebbins, D.D, 
4, adjournment. Trains leave Boston for High- 
land Station eighteen minutes past the hour to 
10, then thirty-three minutes past the hour to 
1.33, and then eighteen minutes past the hour, 
Returning, leave Highland Station for Boston 
and way stations to Forest Hills, at four minutes 
past the hour. For electrics see time-tables. 
The new church is near Highland Station, on 
the right hand going out from Boston. Be sure 
to notify Rev. J. H. Applebee, West Roxbury, 
Mass., of the number expected to attend from 
each church. 


The Sunday School. 


[This department is in charge of Rev. Edward A. Hor- 
ton, President of the Unitarian Sunday School Society, 2 
Beacon Street, Boston. He invites questions, reports, an 
other material from any source.] 


The ‘‘ Helps for Teachers,’’ by Rev. Albert 
Walkley, are now ready for the next four les- 
sons. The subjects are as follows: ‘‘Isaac 
and Rebekah,’’ ‘‘ Jacob and Esau,’’ ‘‘ Jacob 
and Israel,’’ and ‘‘The Meeting of Jacob and 
Esau.’’ ‘These leaflets are for use in the 
course on ‘‘Rarly Old Testament Narratives, ’’ 


The next four pictures to be used in the 
above-mentioned course are also out. Their 
titles are: ‘‘Rebekah at the Well,’’ by Doré; 
**Tsaac blessing Jacob,’’ Doré; ‘Meeting of 
Jacob and Rachel,’’ school of Raphael; and 
‘*The Return of Jacob,’’ Raphael. 


The leaflets for both grades (Advanced by 
Rev. Mr. Pulsford, Intermediate by Rev. 
Mr. Horton), for the lessons on ‘‘Great Pas- 
sages from the Bible,’’ have also been re- 


& Boston.—On Sunday, the 21st, the Na- 
ceived. 


thaniel Hall Society of the First Church, 
Dorchester, held a successful union meeting, 
unions from Randolph, Roxbury, and Nepon- 
set being invited. Papers were read, outlin- 
ing the past and future work of the society; 
and the vice-president of the National Union 
spoke on the need for united work in our na- 
tional organization. The new hymnal added 
a pleasant feature to an earnest meeting. 


The Sunday-school forces are rallying this 
week at Leominster, Mass. It is too early 
to give any report, In the next number of 
the Register will appear the annual report of 
the directors of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society, together with an account of the ad- 
dresses. At no recent time has there been so 
much interest shown in Sunday-school affairs. 
This applies to all denominations. While 
we cannot indorse the ‘‘International Sys- 
tem’’ of lessons used by the Congregational- 
Trinitarian body, we do know there is a great 
deal of scholarly ability devoted to this 
cause. There is also a constant reaching out 
for broader interpretations. Out of this rest- 
lessness and stir will come the Sunday-school 
of to-morrow, which, we believe, will be a 
great power, 


The Channing Hall ‘‘Talk’’ on Saturday, 
October 27, 2.30 P.M., will use the subject 
of the lesson, ‘‘The Death of Moses,’’ as an 
opportunity for concluding the treatment of 
the work of the great founder of Israel’s re- 
ligion. An endeavor will be made to get 
behind the mass of conflicting and impossible 
traditions which we have in the Pentateuch 
to the underlying facts. The interest of the 
subject lies in its consideration of the cir- 
cumstances and the personality which gave 
birth alike to a religion and a nation. It is 
from beginnings like these that through long 
centuries the magnificent monotheism of the 
Hebrews, which ultimately blossomed into 
Christianity, came. 


The annual reports of the Benevolent Fra- 
ternity of Churches for 1900 have just come 
from the press. ‘They are well worth reading 
by all Unitarians and many others, The 
pamphlet contains the annual report of the 
Executive Committee, which summarizes the 
whole year’s work, followed by the reports 
of the ministers-at-large. There is also an 
historical sketch of each chapel, giving valu- 
able information. Appended to the regular 
reports are accounts of the summer work. 
There is great ignorance concerning this im- 
portant part of the Fraternity’s activities. 
There will also be found a list of officers and 
delegates from the contributing churches, 
with bulletins of the classes and departments 
of each branch of the work. If any one en- 
tertains the delusion that the Unitarians of 
Boston are not carrying on a large and help- 
ful home mission work, this pamphlet will 
speedily dissipate any such error. The centres 
included in this report are: Bulfinch Place 
Church, North End Union, Unity Church 
(Dorchester), Morgan Chapel, and Parker 
Memorial. A copy of this pamphlet will be 
forwarded to any one on application. Ad- 
dress Rev. Edward A, Horton, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, 


Brewster, Mass.—The two hundredth an- 
niversary of the founding of the First Parish 
Church, then in Harwich, but now in this 
town, was celebrated October 16, in the 
church, which is the third since the society 


The Unitarian Sunday-school at Beach- 
mont, Mass., will gladly receive second-hand 
library books for pupils from five to twelve 
years of age, Send word to Rev. E. R. 
Butler, Revere, Mass,, and he will take 
measures to get the volumes, without trouble 
or cost to the donors, 
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was organized, and which stands upon the ~ 


site of the one which was built nearly two 


hundred years ago. There was a large at- 
tendance at the exercises, delegations coming 
from Harwich, Dennis, Orleans, and Chatham, 
Many of them were representatives of children 
churches of the mother church started here 
two centuries ago. The historical address, 
given by Rev. Thomas Dawes, just finishing 
his twenty-ninth year as pastor of this church, 
and at the advanced age of nearly fourscore, 
was greatly appreciated, Congratulatory re- 
marks were made by Rev. Dr. Rowley of the 
First Congregational Church of Harwich, 
Rev. Mr. Hinckley of the Brewster Baptist 
church, Rev. Mr. Badger of the American 
Unitarian Association, Rev. Mr. Spence of 
the Barnstable Unitarian church, and Rev, 
Mr. Chase of the West Harwich Baptist 
church. Remarks were made by Mrs. New- 
all, a widow of a former pastor. Prayer and 
benediction by Rev. Mr, Bradley of the 
Brewster Universalist church closed the ser- 
vice. Rev. Nathaniel Stone remained here 
as pastor forty-seven years. In 1748, seven 
years before his death, he received a col- 
league, Rev. Isaiah Dunster, who was or- 
dained November 2 of that year, and remained 
at the church until his death, at the age of 
seventy-two years. Mr. Dunster was suc- 
ceeded by Rev. John Simpkins, who was 
ordained Oct. 19, 1791. The pastorates of 
Rev. Messrs. Stone, Dunster, and Simpkins 
filled a period of one hundred and thirty-one 
years, There is no record of the building of 
the first church, but it was probably erected 
soon after the church was organized. There 
have been thirteen pastors in all since the 
church was organized. The present pastor is 
Rev. Thomas Dawes, who has preached here 
twenty-eight years. 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—On Sunday morn- 
ing, October 14, the services at the Unitarian 
church were unusually interesting and inspir- 
ing. The occasion was ‘‘ Patriotic Sunday’’; 
and the church was decorated profusely with 
flowers, potted plants, and American flags. 
Prof, Cadek’s full orchestra rendered a pro- 
gramme of patriotic airs and classic selec- 
tions. Many people from other congregations 
were present. Rev. J. L. Prater of Marion, 
Va., one of the visiting delegates of the 
Southern Methodist Conference, now in ses- 
sion here, occupied the pulpit. Rabbi L. 
Weiss, by invitation of the pastor, also had 
a seat upon the pulpit. The pastor, Rev. 
M. F. Ham, opened the service with a few 
remarks relating to the celebration of the day. 
The talk was along the general line of love 
of country. As a part of his introductory re- 
marks, Mr. Ham said he thought that Uni- 
tarians had a little better right to observe 
such a day than other Christian people, not 
because they were any better or perhaps even 
as good, but because the Unitarian Church 
had done so much comparatively toward pro- 
ducing the great leaders of American litera- 
ture and statesmanship. This service will 
long be remembered as an illustration of fra- 
ternal good will and that spirit which is to 
usher in the kingdom of God. 


Duxbury, Mass.—The old First Church 
(established 1633) has just called to its pulpit 
Rev. Frederic W. Smith, a recent graduate 
of Meadville Theological School and a native 
of Peterboro, N.H. ‘ 


Greenfield, Mass.—Rev. John Dumont 
Reid: The Greenfield Alliance held a special 
meeting October 9, to listen to a r on 
‘*What Women of the Nineteenth Century 
bequeath to Women of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury,’’ by Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells of Bos- 
ton, In spite of pouring rain, sixty ladies 
assembled, and listened with great interest to 
this fine paper, Sunday, October 14, the 
Sunday-school held a successful harvest festi- _ 
val, large donations of fruit and vegetables 
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being brought to the beautifully decorated 
vestry by the children, for the Franklin 
County Hospital. Our congregations, which 
include an unusual number of men, have been 
good; and all the church activities are re- 
- suming work with vigor. 


Hingham, Mass.—The two societies, the 
Third Congregational (Unitarian) and the 
Second Parish of South Hingham, have 
united in extending a call to Rev. Charles E, 
Park of Geneva, Il. 


London, Eng.—The members of the High- 

te Hill Unitarian Church have learned with 

eep regret that Rev. J. T. Sunderland, 
whom, after a six months’ ministry, they had 
invited to become their permanent pastor, and 
who is now in America, will be unable to 
return to them. During the past seven months 
Mr. Sunderland had endeared himself to the 
Highgate friends, into the many branches of 
whose work he had thrown himself with greai 
zeal and success. ‘The reason of his leaving 
is the continued and severe illness of his 
wife, which necessitated his recent return to 
America. 


Lowell, Mass.—The second dinner of the 
Liberal Christian Club, composed of Univer- 
salists and Unitarians, will be held on Thurs- 
day, October 25, in the parlors of the Mid- 
dlesex Women’s Club. The speakers are to 
be Rev. J. M. Pullman, D.D., and Rev. 
Charles E. St. John. 


Meadville, Pa.—The seventy-fifth anni- 
versary ot the Unitarian church is to be com- 
memorated by special services during the 
four days, October 28-31. On Sunday morn- 
ing, October 28, Rev. R. R. Shippen of 
Brockton, Mass., will preach; and on Mon- 
day evening Mr. Shippen will deliver an 
address on ‘‘The History of Unitarianism.’’ 
On Tuesday evening there will be a service, 
at which an historical address will be deliv- 
ered by the minister of the church, Rev. 
Earl M. Wilbur. On Wednesday various 
papers and addresses of reminiscence will be 
given by visiting ministers. 


Portland, Me.—Rey. John C. Perkins: 
On Sunday, September 30, a large congrega- 
tion was present at the First Parish to greet 
Rev. Horatio Stebbins, D.D., who was 
minister of this church from 1855-1864, It 
is the tradition in Portland that Dr, Stebbins 
was the strongest preacher the city ever had, 
Those who came to listen again to his still 
unabated power as a preacher were not only 
members of the present parish, but of many 
other parishes. This preacher’s name is still 
a household word for many who had never 
seen him, but who had heard their fathers 
speak of the great influence Dr. Stebbins 
once had over this community. ‘The thirty- 
six years that have passed since the close of 
that famous pastorate have taken away many 
of those who comprised the parish of that 
day. But few of Dr. Stebbins’s contempo- 
raries are now alive, yet the memory of his 
work and his great sympathy and large heart 
would seem to be alive still in this place 
which was once his home, After the service 
Dr. Stebbins met the large congregation in 
the parish house, renewed old associations, 
and formed new ones, his living presence 
uniting the past and future, and marking an 
epoch in the life of the church. 


Somerville, Mass.—The First Unitarian 
Parish gave a reception to their minister and 
his wife last Saturday evening, on the occa- 
gion of their twenty-fifth wedding anniversary, 
There were hearty congratulations and pres- 
ents in money to the value of $575, besides 
other beautiful gifts. 


Westerly, R.I.—Rev. Arthur L. Weatherly 
of the Unitarian church at this place has re- 
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Worcester League of Unitarian 
Women.—<A special meeting was held at the 
Unitarian church in Millbury, Mass., October 
17. About eighty women enjoyed the elec- 
tric-car ride over the hills, resplendent with 
their autumnal glory. Mrs. A. B. R. Sprague 
presided. This being a special meeting, all 
reports were omitted. The president called 
attention to the new calendar which was for 
distribution to the members present. Through 
the generosity of one of the members, who 
voluntarily bore the expense, the committee 
were enabled to arrange a more elaborate and 
artistic calendar than that of previous years. 
The first paper of the day was a concise report 
of ‘*The Aims and Methods of the National 
Alliance,’’ by Mrs. F. L. Phalen, Jt was a 
pleasure to the league to learn that Mrs, 
Phalen had been made a director of the Na- 
tional Alliance. This paper was followed by 
Mrs. Cyrus A. Roys of Uxbridge, with her 
paper on ‘*The Unitarian Thought of Salva- 
tion,’’ Lunch was then served, and the op- 
portunity for sociability was enjoyed by all. 
The unavoidable absence of Mrs. William S. 
Heywood of Dorchester was much regretted, 
but her inspiring paper on ‘‘The Ideal 
Home’’ was read by the secretary, The next 
paper was by Dr. Eva March Tappan, on 
‘*What was the Secret of the Power of Jesus?’’ 
Mrs, Nathaniel Seaver of Pittsfield closed the 
programme with her interesting essay on 
‘Wealth, ’’ 


Maine Conference.—The thirty-sixth an- 
nual session of the Maine Conference of Uni- 
tarian Churches met with the Unitarian soci- 
ety of Waterville on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Thursday, October 9, 10, 11. ‘The exer- 
cises opened on Tuesday evening with a 
sermon by Rev. Charles F, Dole of Jamaica 
Plain. Mr. Dole’s subject was ‘‘Three In- 
finite Values, ’’ which values were duty, truth, 
love, The sermon was an inspiring one, full 
of careful analysis, pointed lessons, and ideal 
pictures of what a world might be that prac- 
tised these infinite virtues, 

On Wednesday morning a service of com- 
munion was led by Rev. A. G, Pettengill of 
Waterville, assisted by Rev. T. E. St. John 
of Eastport and Rev. A. H. Coar of Ells- 
worth. Following this service came the or- 
ganization of the conference. In the absence 
of the president, Hon, Joseph W, Symonds, 
LL.D., of Portland, the chair was taken by 
Hon, Selden Connor, LL.D., of Augusta. 
Reports were read by the secretary and treas- 
urer of the conference, Rev. John C. Perkins, 
who also reported concerning the Church Lx- 
change, the conference publication. Mrs. 
Sarah F, Hamilton of Saco read the report 
of the Women’s Alliance. Rev. A. H. Coar 
of Ellsworth gave an account of the Hancock 
County Conference, of which he is the secre- 
tary. Rev. Stanley M. Hunter of St. John, 
N.B., which church has come to be closely 
associated with the Maine Conference, read 
a very bright and instructive report of his 
work. He was followed by Rev. H. C., 
MacDougall of Franklin, N.H., who gave 
an address on ‘Young People and_ the 
Church,’’ in which he expounded the theories 
of young people's service, gave an interesting 
account of his own work, and inspired those 
present to larger service. The business 
meeting of the Women’s Alliance followed a 
collation served by the people of the church. 
At four o’clock Rev. H, H. Woude of Cas- 
tine gave a lecture on ‘‘Macbeth,’’ which was 
a careful and discriminating analysis of the 
play and the characters, but especially a fine 
setting forth of the moral law against sin. 

In the evening there were three addresses, 
of which one, ‘'The Relation of the Church 
to the School,’’ was a paper written by Miss 
Elizabeth Symonds of Portland, and read by 
Miss Ann Greeley of Ellsworth. The others 
were: ‘'The Educational Function of the 
Church,’’ a brilliant piece of work by Rev. 
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W. F. Skerrye of Saco; and ‘*The Church 
as a Spiritual Force,’’ by Rev. J, D. O, 
Powers of Kennebunk. 

Thursday was begun by a devotional ser- 
vice conducted by Rev. O, K. Crosby of 
Yarmouth. A business meeting followed, at 
which, among other things, a resolution was 
passed destined to lead the conference to a 
careful study and report of the temperance 
problem as it exists in Maine. The good 
will and the good word and the good sense 
of the American Unitarian Association was 
nobly uttered by the new secretary, Rev. 
Charles E. St. John. His address upon the 
great meaning and opportunity of a church 
in the world was immediately most helpful, 
and destined to remain a power among the 
churches for the future. Rev. J. M. Leighton 
of Belfast read a paper on ‘‘The Problem of 
Modern Christianity,’’ and the conference 
closed. The following officers were elected: 
president, Hon. Joseph W. Symonds, LL.D., 
of Portland; vice-presidents, Hon. Selden 
Connor, LL. D., of Augusta, Mrs. Sarah F. 
Hamilton of Saco; secretary and treasurer, 
Rev. John C, Perkins of Portland; Executive 
Committee, Rev. S. C. Beach of Bangor, 
Hon. S. C. Belcher of Farmington, Mrs. 


Business Notices. 


The Cost of setting up a Home.— Our sociolo- 


gists are beginning to recognize a factor in the field which 
is operating strongly in favor of marriage, That is, the re- 
duced price on household furniture, which makes it com- 
paratively easy to start a home on a most moderate ex- 
penditure, A good object-lesson in this direction can be 
gained by a walk through the warerooms of any of our 
large furniture stores, notably the Paine furniture ware- 
rooms on Canal Street. It is astonishing that, with the 
rise of prices in all directions, furniture should remain so 
low in cost, 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction, It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists, 


Notices. 


THE address of Rev. Horatio Stebbins, 
D.D,, of San Francisco, is 20 Elmwood Avenue, Cam- 
bridge, Mass, 


THE address of Rev. Thomas R. Slicer is 
156 Kast 38th St.,, New York, N.Y, 


THE address of Rey. Richard W. Boynton 
is 128 Western Avenue, St. Paul, Minn, 


THE address of the San Francisco head- 
quarters hereafter will be the Parrott Building, 825 Market 
Street. ‘This will also be the business office of Rey. George 
W. Stone, field secretary, 


ca 
Marriages. 
At Bolton, 16th inst,, by Rev. I. I, Porter, Lewis E, 
Ordway of Hudson and Grace V. Brigham of Bolton, 
t Boston, 8th inst,, by Rev. Frederick B. Mott, John 


Henry Pratt and Edith Wayland, 
At Boston, 17th inst,, by Rey, Frederick B, Mott, Ed- 


ward M, Montgomery and Achsah De Long, 


At Franklin, H.,, 16th inst,, by Rey, Henry C, Me- 
Dougall, Frederick Leland ‘Thompson of Bellows Falls, 
Vt., and Alice Sullaway, daughter of Hon, and Mrs, 
A.W, Sullaway of Franklin, 

At Athol, ist inst,, by Rev, Carl G, Horst, Herbert 
Nichols, Ph.D., of Philadelphia, Pa., and Mrs, Jenny 


Ward Clark of Somerville, Mass, : 
At West Roxbury, 17th inst. at the First Parish Church, 


by Rev, gana H, Applebee, Curtis Clapp, Jr., and Alice 
Elizabeth Jones, both of West Roxbury, 
J. S. Waterman & Sons, "*taplishea 


OraRaL UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS, 
2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPBN DAY and NIGHT, 

Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Snell rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment, 
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E. C. Jordan of Portland, Mrs. Florence 
Barry of Kennebunk, Miss Helen W. Fuller 
of Augusta, Hon. John D. Hopkins of Ells- 
worth. 


Worcester Conference.—The regular fall 
session of the Worcester Conference was held 
with the First Congregational Unitarian So- 
ciety in Brookfield, Mass., on the evening of 
the roth and 11th of October. The confer- 
ence opened with public worship, conducted 
by Rev. J. N. Woodman of Sterling, Rev. 
C. M. Gray, Millbury, and Dr. Hans H. 
Spoer, Ware, the sermon being preached by 
Rev. S. A. Eliot, D.D., on ‘‘The Realities 
of Life.’’ The sermon was an appeal to the 
heart of man for a vital faith. 

On Thursday morning Rev. A. S. Garver 
of Worcester conducted the devotional ser- 
vice. At half-past ten o’clock the conference 
was called to order by the president, Jonathan 
Smith, Esq., of Clinton. Rev. J. N. Wood- 
man and Messrs. Anthony of Millbury and 
Parkhurst of Brookfield were appointed a 
Committee on Credentials. An essay on 
‘*The Relation of the Parish to the American 
Unitarian Association’’ was read by Rev. 
A. W. Littlefield of Fitchburg. The essay- 
ist said that the relation of our independent 
church to the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion is analogous to the relation existing be- 
tween individual men and society; z2., 
interdependence. But there is a general mis- 
apprehension concerning our relation to insti- 
tutional life. The essayist then dwelt upon 
our distrust of ecclesiastical organization and 
the reasons for it. But our liberty has made 
us provincial, selfish, and isolated. We are 
beginning to see that, if we can have our 
liberty unimpaired, nothing can be better for 
us than the widest universality of interest 
and the warmest and closest fraternization 
between our churches. The means of foster- 
ing this fellowship is the American Unitarian 
Association, which is just beginning to be 
trusted by our churches as it should be. Just 
because liberty is isolating in its tendency, 
and the free church most of all churches is 
likely to overestimate its own importance and 
miss the true proportion of things, both 
earthly and divine, we are looking to the As- 
sociation as the representative and interpreter 
of our denominational life and the conserver 
of our liberty won, as well as the encourager 
of new endeavor. 

Mrs. Prescott Keyes of Concord explained 
that in the Concord parish a personal appeal 
is made to every individual in the parish to 
contribute to the funds of the Association. 
The discussion of the subject was opened by 
Rev. John Baltzly of Hudson, and continued 
by Messrs. Duncan, Phalen, Walsh, and 
Garver. The outcome of the discussion was 
the adoption of the following recommenda- 
tions to the parishes :— 

‘*At the meeting of the Worcester Confer- 
ence, held at Brookfield on October 11, it was 
the unanimous sentiment of the conference 
that there should be a closer relation between 
the parishes and the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, and that a more systematic method 
of taking up the annual contribution to its 
funds be adopted. 

‘*In the opinion of this conference the 
best method is that of a personal appeal to 
each individual in the parish, made by a 
committee appointed for that particular pur- 
pose. 

‘*The conference recommends this method 
to the careful consideration of the parishes, 
with the further suggestion that the contribu- 
tions be made as early in the autumn as is 
possible. ’’ 

At two o’clock, after a bountiful colla- 
tion, the conference reassembled. The Com- 
mittee on Credentials reported an attendance 
of seventeen ministers, seventy delegates, and 
one hundred and thirty visitors. On motion 
of Rev. C. A. Roys the conference unani- 
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mously voted to extend its thanks to the 
speakers; also to the parish in Brookfield, 
and the ladies in particular, for their enter- 
tainment and hospitality. 

An earnest word was spoken by Rev. N. S. 
Hoagland of Mendon, in which he asked the 
cordial support of the churches to the work 
of Rev. Jasper L. Douthit. The subject ap- 
pointed for the afternoon’s consideration was 
‘*Our Young People in the Church.’’ The 
first address was delivered by Mr. Roger 
S. Forbes, president of the Young Peéople’s 
National Religious Union. He spoke of the 
work of the Young People’s Union. 
aim is to found an association of the young 
people on a basis as religious as the church 
itself, and to lead them into the church as 
workers and worshippers. The discussion of 
the subject was led by Rev. J. P. Sheafe of 
Harvard, Messrs>Mitchell, Gauld, and Phalen, 
The closing address was given by Rev. G. W. 
Kent, who summed up the thought of the 
various speakers, and bade the conference an 
affectionate farewell. 


Acknowledgments of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society. Additional donations 
for year ending Sept. 30, [900 : — 


Sept. 28. Hudson, Mass., Sunday-school......+«+- $10.00 
28. Bangor, Me., Independent Congrega- 

tional Society. o0.. is Sco ees cases secves 23.32 

28. Wellesley Hills, Mass.,Unitarian Church — 20.00 

28. Barnstable, Mass., Sunday-school....... 5.00 

28. Newton Centre, Mass., Sunday-school.. 4.00 


. Shelbyville, [1l., Unity Sunday-school... 
. Shelbyville, I1l., Jordan Sunday-school, 


29. Dorchester, Mass, Third Religious Soci- 

ety Sunday-school.... ...2 cceeseseceeee 10,00 
29. Marlboro, Mass., Sunday-school........ 25.00 
29. Pittsfield, Mass., Sunday-school...... sa 1,00 
29. Philadelphia; Pa., Spring Garden Unita- 

rian Chirchi.). .25.sSestioest J. s0l5 sacisicled 15.00 
29. Atlanta, Ga., Sunday-school..... +... +++ 2.50 
29. Dedham, Mass., First Parish............ 15.00 
29. Stowe, Vt., Unity Sunday-school... .... 2.00 
29. New York City, Lenox Avenue Sunday- 

school....... we ose voce sees osaeissveccens 20.00 
29. Ottawa, Can., Church of Our Father..... 3.00 
29. Worcester, Mass., Church of the Unity 

Sunday-school .c0+: «ess enwenavsinass sb 15.00 
29. Westboro, Mass., Sunday-school........ 3.65 
29. Springfield, Mass., Unity Sunday-school, 40.00 
29. South Natick, Mass., Eliot Sunday- 

SCHOO], +s. oie. tee eat emcees ae eee eee 3.00 
29. Allston, Mass., Sunday-school... 5.00 
29. Cambridge, Mass., First Parish... ~ 25.00 
29. Milton, Mass., First Cong'l Parish...... 30.00 


. Beverly, Mass., First Parish, Sunday- 


SCHOO! keoo} Feleledue 3 cemiaen Metin See band 25.00 
29. Revere, Mass., Tuckerman Sunday- 

school . 5.52. See ces eat ene Ce ee ben ec ane 3.00 
2g. Clinton, Mass., First Unitarian Society, 10,00 
29. Concord, N.H., Sunday-school........++ 20.00 
29. Yarmouth, Me., Sunday-school........-- 5.00 
29. Waltham, Mass., First Parish..........- 24.45 
29. Greenfield, Mass., Sunday-school.....«.+« 20.00 
29. Brooklyn, N.Y., Second Unitarian Sun- 

day-schools acs seael- aa ce aeuieece deeeicces 5.00 
29. Weston, Mass., First Parish 20.00 
2g. Alton, Ill., First Unitarian Church...... 4.00 
29. Hamilton, Ont., Sunday-school.......... 2.00 
29. Hingham, Mass., First Parish........... 77.87 
29. Whitman, Mass., Sunday-school........ 5.00 


iG you look at a dozen com. 
mon lamp-chimneys, and 
then at Macbeth’s “pearl top” 
or ‘pearl glass,” you will see 
the differences—all but one— 
they break from heat; Mac- 
beth’s don’t; you can’t see that. 
Common glass 4s misty, 
milky, dusty; you can’t see 
through it ; Macbeth’s is clear. 
Tough, clear glass is worth fine work; 
and a perfect chimney of fine tough 
glass is worth a hundred such as you 


hear pop, clash on the least provocation. 


Our “Index’”’ describes a// lamps and_ their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address Macsetn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The’ 
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mellow glow that 
comes from 


ared in many color tints 
armonize with sur- 
in dining 
room, drawing room, 
bed room or hall. Sold 
everywhere. Made by 


STANDARD 
OIL CO, 
MN 


Pre 
to 


roundings 


A New Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rey. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘The Carol,’’ etc. 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefully 
selected hymns for general worship and church 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

The music is throughout singable, many 
familiar tunes being interspersed with modern 
compositions of acknowledged merit, from 
English and German sources chiefly. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 

The book is handsomely printed on fine 
paper, and bound in vellum cloth, colored 


edges. 
Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


GEORGE H. ELLIS, 


272 Congress Street, - - =- Boston, 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-sixth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1900-1901. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 

Now ready: 


1. Songs in Exile. e 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, = se » 


we 


Boston. | 


a 


Ts 


October 2§ 1900] (27) 


Sept. 29. Buffalo, N.Y... {Church of Our: Father 


TIOBONE Et ov dviecacecs cccceess 00 
29. Lancaster, Sass Sunday-school.. beasieses $509 
29. Plainfield, N , Sunday-school. 2S veh 5.00 
29. et | Church, Boston, Mass.........-+ 40.0¢ 
29 Mass., Sunday-school......-.. 11.50 
29. Shichey. ee ‘Sunday-school. qaeKaacee’? 5.00 
29. copee, Mass., Sunday-school.......: 5.00 
29. Woburn, Mass., First Parish........ <a 24.00 
29. Winchendon ass., Sunday-school. 40.00 
29: San Diego, Cal., Sunday-scl ool 1.00 
29. Salem, Mass., First Church 10.00 
29. Second Parish in the town of Worcester, 46.75 
29. Saco, Me., Second Parish.............+. 14.04 
29. Waterville, Me., Sunday-school......... 2.00 
29. Winchester, Mass., Sarday-school fadti- 
tional) .. oF BAe 5.00 
29. Bolton Mass., “Sunday-school. ewvpacdea 5.00 
29. Norwell Mass., Birst Parish:. ves... 10.00 
29. femeralie Mass. -, Second 1 eben 5 
* “Sunday-school. . med 5.00 
29. Dighton, Mass. Sunday-schoo 1.00 
29. Beatrice, Neb. , Unity Church. 5.00 
_ 29. Medford, Mass., First Parish.. 12,00 
: RICHARD C. Heueehess, Treas. 
; Mrs. Cazneau Palfrey. 
Mrs. Cazneau Palfrey, aged eighty-six 
years, died in Cambridge on August 26. 


She was the daughter of Rev. Jaazaniah 
Crosby, who was ordained at Charlestown, 
N.H., in 1810, and continued sole pastor of 


_ the Unitarian church in that town for forty- 


_ provided for him. 


five years, until 1855, when a colleague was 
He continued to preach 
occasionally, however, and died in 1864, at 
the age of eighty-three years. This instance 
of a long life of industrious and faithful de- 
votion to one parish is certainly worthy of 
record; and it is also interesting to note not 
only how strong and permanent the Unitarian 
element has remained among Dr. Crosby’s 
descendants, but also that his daughter and 
his grand-daughter both became the wives of 
Unitarian ministers. 

Dr. Palfrey began the ministry of the 
church in Belfast, Me., in 1848, and lived 
there until the autumn of 1874, when the 
family removed to Cambridge, where he 
died in 1888. There are many who remem- 
ber with tender recollection the pleasant home 
where Mrs. Palfrey presided, in that little 
‘‘city by the sea.’’ They will recall the 
genial atmosphere of the house, the friendly 
words of greeting and welcome, the instant 
sympathy, the ever-ready counsel or advice 
in time of need. Young and old found peace 
and help and sympathy there, sure of a never- 
failing kindness and benevolence. 

Mrs. Palfrey’s last years were passed quietly 
in her Cambridge home. She was very much 
interested in the Unitarian church and in all 
its works of charity and progress, and at- 
tended the services while her strength per- 
mitted. Time touched her so gently that 
her mind retained nearly its old-time vigor 
to the end, and her old age was beautiful in 
its serenity and in its enjoyment of her fam- 
ily and her friends. She welcomed with 
affection all who called upon her, and never 
lost the sweet, sympathetic manner which was 
such a reflection of her gentle and generous 
nature. 


‘*The blessing of her quiet life 
Fell on us like the dew, 
And good thoughts where her footsteps 
pressed 
Like fairy blossoms grew. 


‘*Sweet promptings unto kindest deeds 
Were in her very look: 
We read her face as one who reads 
_A true and holy book ; 


“The measure of a blessed hymn, 
To which our hearts could move; 
The breathing of an inward psalm, 
’ A canticle of love. 


‘Fold her, O Father, in thine arms! 
And let-her. pea od be 
PA messenger of love between 
Our human hearty) and thee!’’ 
ac WwW. 
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FRESH COURAGE TAKE. 


Economy. 


A clever writer has told of the hardships of a pair who 
wooed on a bicycle built for two, and afterward tried to live 
on a salary built for one. 

You will say it can’t be done, but it can. 
didn’t know the way to Canal Street. 
have started them on their journey by the high road of 
It must be a slender income that cannot afford 
such furniture. 

To find a table which is as firm as a rock is not always 
easy, even at a higher price. 
thick and of solid oak. The pedestal base is massive and 
handsomely carved. There are branching colonial legs. 


They simply 
This table would 


The top here is two inches 


‘No element of value is denied the purchaser, yet the price can go anywhere on its own 


recognizance. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 


“Messiah Pu Ip i? Register Tract Series. 


1900-1901 
Succeeding “Unity Pulpit” 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in “Messiah Pulpit” 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series ; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


NOW READY: 


1, Back Again to Work. 

2. The Place of the Church in a Human Life. 

3. Some of the Moral Issues of the Political 
Campaign. 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston 


104 East 20th Street, New York 


SOUL-POWER. 


A Discussion 


Concerning the Religious and Practical Value 
of “Mental Health.” 


BY 


GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY, 0.D., 


Author of “Essential Man,’ “Essay on Mental Evo- 
lution,’ etc. 


PRICE 15 CENTS. 


For sale by booksellers. 
receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, -_ = «# Boston. 


Sent, postpaid, on 


No. x. 
No. 2. 


My New Nercusor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 
$1.00 per hundred. 

Tue CONGREGATIONAL Metuop: How it_is 
worked and how it ought to be worked, By 
Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred, 

AMERICAN UNITARIANISM: Its History and 
Development. By Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale. $1.50 per hundred. 

CuHurRCH ORGANIZATION. By Rev. William I. 
Lawrance. $1.00 per hundred. 

Or Maxine One's SetF Brautirut. By 
Rev. William C. Gannett. $1.00 per hundred. 

Tue JupGmMentT: The True Doctrine of the 
udgment Individual and Universal. By Rev. 

illiam R. Alger. $1.50 per pele; 

Tue BREATH OF Lire. By Rev . M. Sim- 
mons. $1.50 per hundred. 

WHAT DOES THE UNITARIANISM oF To-DAY 
STAND FoR? By Rev. W. P. Tilden. $1.50 
per hundred. 

Liserat CHRISTIANITY AS MorTIvE- -POWER, 
By Rev. E. A. Horton. Pe I hundred, 
MORALITY IN_ THE SCHOOLS Y, William T, 

Harris, LL.D. $1.00 per hundred 

JosErH Prigstiry: The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev. C. C, Everett, D.D. $1.50 

per hundred. 

WHAT 0O’CLOCK " IT In Rericion? By Rev. 
M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 

A Sout wiTH a oe INDOowS OPEN. By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 

. ScrentiFic THEOLOGY THE GROUND OF ALL 
Reuicion. By Francis E. Abbot, Ph.D. 
$1.00 per hundred. 

How WE_HELPED OUR MINISTER TO WRITE 
Goop Srermons. By Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. so cents per hundred, 

Four SERMONS ON Revivats. By Rev. S. M. 
Crothers. $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 
6 cents. 

TuHeoporE Parker’s LETTER TO A YOUNG 
MAN. 50 cents per hundred. 

Tue THEOLOGY OF THE FuTuRE. By Rev. 
ames Freeman Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per 
undred. 

A WorKING THEORY IN Eruics. By Rev. J. H, 
Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 

Tue CHRISTIAN UNITARIAN Position, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom, 60 cents 
per hundred. 

Tue New BirTH AND THE New Typk oF Man, 
By Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 

Tue RESURRECTION OF Jesus. By Rev. W. H. 
Furness. $1.00 per hundred. 

Suort anpD LonG Vigws. By Rey. Charles F. 
Dole. $1.0co per hundred. 

Tue UNItTy OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. ey 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundre 
THe SUPERSTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 

OF THE Precious BLoop or CuHrist. By 

Rev. James T. Bixby, Ph. D. $1.50 per hun- 


No. s. 


No. 6. 
No. 7. 
No. 


No. 9. 
No. 10. 


No, 11. 
No, 12. 
No. 13. 


No. 14. 
No. 15. 
No. 


No. 18. 
No. 19. 


No. 
No. 21. 


No. 23. 
No. 


No. 25. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


dred. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 


272 Congress Street, Boston. 


Messages of Faith, Hope, and Love 
Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 
$1.00. 
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Pleasantries. 


Mother: ‘‘Joe, why do you suppose that 
old hen persists in laying in the coal-bin?’’ 
Joe: ‘‘Why, mother, I think she has seen the 
sign, ‘Now is the time to lay in your coal.’ ’’ 
Life. 


A minister of Bridgenorth recently visited 
Ireland, where he heard a preacher conclude 
his sermon with these words: ‘'My brethren, 
let not this world rob you of a peace which 
it can neither give nor take away.’’ 


TO JAMES LANE ALLEN. 
The ‘‘ Reign of Law.’’ 
Well, Allen, you’re lucky: 
It’s the first time it ever 
Rained law in Kentucky! 
—Bookman. 


An English army surgeon in South Africa 
tells of an Englishwoman of high rank who 
was given to amateur nursing. One morning, 
on approaching the cot of a soldier to whom 


she had given especial attention, she found |” 


him with eyes tightly closed. A piece of 
paper pinned on his sheet bore the words, — 
**Too i]l to be nussed to-day. 


‘Respectfully, Ber eee 


‘*Ves,’’ said the Englishman, ‘‘Steven- 
son’s very well. But we read a good bit of 
your authors, too. There’s Bret Harte, for 
instance: we think a good deal of him. 
That isn’t his real name, I know,—only his 
nom de plume. Don’t tell me,’’ he inter- 
posed hastily, as I was about to speak. 
**T’ll get it in a moment. Yes, to be sure, 
—James Russell Lowell. That’s it,—James 
Russell Lowell. ’’—Zippincott’s Magazine. 


‘*Was the sermon to-day to y’r liking, 
Pat?’’ inquired an Irish priest. ‘‘Throth, 
y’r Riverence, it was a grand sermon intirely,” 
said Pat, with genuine admiration. ‘*What 
seemed to take hold of ye?’’ the priest in- 
quired. ‘‘Well, now, as ye are for axin’ 
me, begorra, I’ll tell ye. What tuk hoult of 
me most was y’r Riverence’s parséverence, — 
the way ye wint over the same thing agin and 
agin and agin. Sich parséverence I niver did 
see in anny man, before nor since!’’—Corz- 
hill. 


After I had watched a.colored man fishing 
in a South Carolina brickyard pond for forty 
minutes without pulling up his hook, I asked 
him if he thought there were any fish there 
to be caught. ‘‘No, sah, I reckon not,’’ he 
replied. Finally I asked him what particular 
object then he had in view. ‘‘De objick 
sah,’’ he repeated, without taking his eyes 
off the pond or moving the pole, ‘‘de objick 
of my fishin’ for fish whar dere hain’t any is 
to let de ole woman see dat I hain’t got no 
time to pick up de hoe and work in de truck 
patch!’’ 


A soldier is allowed to ‘‘change his re- 
ligion,’’ as it is termed, if he can convince 
his commanding officer that he has good 


reasons. On one occasion a man intimated 
his desire to ‘‘change his religion.’ 
**Now,’’ said the colonel, ‘‘you want to 


change yourreligion. What are your reasons? 
Have you conscientious convictions in regard 
to the matter?’’ The man intimated that he 
had. ‘‘*And,’’ continued the colonel, ‘‘to 
what denomination do you wish to be trans- 
ferred?’’ Said the ease-seeking Tommy, ‘‘I 
disremember the name, sir; but it’s them as 
parades for church half an hour later than the 


others. ’’— Quiver. 
a [ HURCH 
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WESTERN LANDS 


BOUCHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buyin Kansas, Nebraska, and the 
Dakotas. Cocreapaaiaaa: solicited. ae 


S. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass 
New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE eat BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS Dec. an re meee eean 
LIABILITIES. : Rs aeusagubones cece ReneS hee") 
$2,705,771.97 97 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 8 
Milk Stree 
vent F. “STEVENS, eee 

ALFR FOS 


2.2. Vice-President, 
RULL. allt 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 
New Hotel Bellevue, 
European Plan. Central Location. 


Beacon St., near Tremont, Boston. 
HARVEY & WOOD, Proprietors. 


All cases of DEAFNESS or BARD. ahs 
new invention;on 

Meat oneintideable. OHEAD NOISES CEASK IMMEDIATELY. 

ote your case. Examination and advice free. 

You can cure yourself at home at a nominal cost. 


Knteraabions! Aural Clinie, De3i72 “cutcieo. 
A Piano 
By Mail 


You can buy ane yERS & POND Piano 
just as cheaply, as sa.* ,-and as satisfactorily 
of us by mail as in pe. 4% at our warerooms. 
How? Write, and we will .%& > a 

We send our pianos on tr % our expense 
to any part of the United Stab, pabere they 
are not sold by a Jocal dealer. Sen! By postal 
card, and receive FREE our CATs*,OGUE 
and prices for cash and on EASY PAY- 
MENTS, 

If you want a piano, a postal card may save 
you $75 to $100. Send it to-day. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 
110 Boylston Street, Boston. 


COFFEE 


Absolutely Pure 


IS THE NAME 


Highest Grade Medium-Priced 
You Will Be Satisfied. 


Order a pound-can of your Grocer. 


VieTOR 


SHAPLEIGH COFFEE CO., Boston. 


—————————— 
Educational. 
Miss Hyde’s Home School. 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


A pleasant home and careful, expert training for six 
little girls under twelve years of age. 


Hackley School 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, N.Y. 
Head-master, Rev. Theodore C. Williams. 


, ge nage dd an eps yen ge for Bg hn ep ae 
or the purpose 0: ving the bes e of secon 
education under PE ib ences favorable to ly _charac- 
ter and rational religious faith. It will open “October, 
1900, with a strong staff of experienced teachers. 

will be accommodation for twenty-five pupils Ps age 
spacious and homelike surroundings. Gymnasium, 
athletic field, ange, Wale and exceptional opportunity for 

1 winter sports he school has an estate of seventy- 
eight acres of forest and pak, soo feet above the Hu 
River, commanding superb views. 

The course of study prepares for the university. Boys 
may enter at twelve Byers of age, or a year younger, if 
exceptionally qualified in elementary studies. For infor- 
mation and prospectus wey the head-master. 

President, Hon. Carroll DiB.t § LL.D.; Vice- 
President, Rev. Minot i Mog 
Thomas R. Slicer; Treasurer, 


MASSACHUSETTS, SOUTH BYFIELD, 


[>UMMER ACADEMY.— Prepares 


boys for any College or Scientific School. 
Special attention is given to English. Trained teach- 
ers. $500. Perrvey L. Horne, A.M. (Harvard), 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. ice 


F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


E ALLEN SCHOOL, West Newton, Mass. 

Wholesome ne physical cal, mental, and moral conditions» 
Small classes. ividual attention. yoveres ced teach- 
ers. The ea of panies yk Pupils live in the 
homes of fhe. Head Masseras References: 2,500 vents 
promot. eh gear Fe ss 


Head’ reas 
Frank Hoyt Glarvards, Ph.D. Leto 
Endowed cl: 1 school f © bos, Srendess fits § 
ndowed classica ec ‘ol fo: fe liveln amily 
fitted up as a dormitory. Catalogue sent on 
ddress O. M. FARNHAM, Roxbury, Mass. _ 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, 


Albert Edward Dalley. 2 A. BS (BH 
ROXBURY LATIN SCHOOL (Boston). 
for college, esp ly $ ponreuaes 
of one of the masters in_the Admi 
Teed Mf, be Nenu Bear cat a te 
SS eee 
PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Miss CAROLINE RY CLARKS 


ATMANU= JOHN HM. PRAY & SONS Coa., 


FACTURERS 
658 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 
WASHMINCTCOH ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTGK ST. 


BOSTON. 


